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The Election and 


Business Prospects 


The most surprising thing about President Roose- 
velt’s victory in the recent national election was the 
size of it. To what was it, and especially its magnitude, 
due? Apparently to the war in Europe. The Presi- 
dent is the most astute of politicians. It is therefore 
significant that before and throughout the campaign he, 
Mr. Wallace and other New Deal partisans played up 
the war rather than economic conditions and issues. 

Doubtless it is also significant that in one of the latest 
Gallup polls a majority of the voters said they were for 
Mr. Roosevelt, but a majority also said they would be 
against him excepting for the war. And there is a 
factor in our politics which has been becoming increas- 
ingly important, and was more important last Tuesday 
than ever before, but of which little has been said. This 
is the women’s vote. Most women can be more influ- 
enced by talk about war and less influenced by talk 
about economics and business, than most men. Prob- 
ably careful analysis would show that the magnitude 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s victory was largely due to the 
feminine vote, and that it was more influenced than the 
masculine vote by the argument that we should not 
“change horses in the middle of the stream”—i. e., dur- 
ing war. 


Traffic Increase Should Continue 


In our opinion Mr. Willkie’s election would have 
been immediately followed by manifestations of reviv- 
ing business confidence and rapid business expansion. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s re-election leaves our economic prob- 
lems and our business conditions and prospects just 
about as they would have been if there had been no 
election. As freight traffic shows, the total production 
and commerce of the country sharply increased during 
the last third of 1939, declined during the first third of 
1940, increased during the six months, May-October 
inclusive, and were the largest in the week ended Oc- 
tober 26 that they have been in that week since 1930. 

Most experience before and much experience during 
the present depression indicates that this upward trend 
during the latter part of 1940 will continue during the 
first half of, if not throughout, 1941. The trend of 
business throughout 1940 has been just about the same, 
and its volume only slightly larger than in 1936. This 
upward trend that prevailed in 1936 continued until 
June, 1937, when it began to be interrupted by the 
“recession.” There is strong reason for believing that 
the upward trend in 1940 will continue into 1941, and 
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accelerate during next year rather than be interrupted. 
This reason is the continuance of certain kinds of buy- 
ing in this country due to the war in Europe, and the 
rapidly increasing expenditures of our own government 
for purposes of national defense. 


Larger Net Means Greater Buying 


What the present trend now means, and what its 
continuance next year probably will mean to the rail- 
ways and the railway equipment and supply manufac- 
turing industry, may be indicated by a few figures. As 
often pointed out in these columns, railway purchases 
of equipment and materials are determined principally 
by the amount of railway net operating income earned. 
Net operating income increased from 500 million dol- 
lars in 1935 to 667 million in°1936, and declined to 590 
million in 1937; while railway purchases of equipment 
and materials increased from 402 million dollars in 
1935 to 778 million in 1936 and to 871 million in 1937. 
Let us compare the foregoing with more recent figures. 
Net operating income increased from 373 million dol- 
lars in 1938 to 589 million in 1939, and purchases in- 
creased from 417 million to 698 million. In the first 
nine months of 1936 net operating income was 435 
million dollars and in 1940 was 441 million, strongly 
indicating that in the entire year 1940 it will be sub- 
stantially larger than in 1936 and the largest since 
1930. In the first eight months of 1936 purchases were 
454 million dollars and in 1940 were 495 million. 

Builders and railroad shops in the United States re- 
ceived orders during October for 30 locomotives (7 
steam and 23 Diesel-electric) ; 11,786 freight cars and 
67 passenger-train cars, as compared with 67 locomo- 
tives (17 steam and 50 Diesel-electric) and 17,698 
freight cars booked during October of last year; no 
passenger train cars were ordered in that month. The 
October record brings total purchases and shop orders 
signed up thus far this year to impressive figures in 
both the locomotive and freight car categories. The 
total of 390 motive power units ordered during the first 
ten months of 1940 exceeds the record for the cor- 
responding period of any year since the end of 1929. 
Furthermore, contemplated purchases this year of some 
55 additional locomotives, already noted by this paper, 
should bring the year’s locomotive total to a point above 


- that of any year since 1929, with the possible exception 


of 1936, during which 536 units were ordered. The 
ten months buying total of 47,692 freight cars likewise 
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exceeds the comparable figure for any year since 1929, 
and, on the basis of known pending orders for about 
9,000 additional cars, the total for the year should top 
that of any of the years 1930 to 1939, inclusive, again 
with the possible exception of 1936, in which there were 
orders for 67,544 cars. 


Earnings and Purchasing Prospects for 1941 


Apparently total purchases in 1940 will be about 850 
million dollars—almost as large as in 1937, when they 
were the largest since 1930, and maintenance of present 
trends would make net operating income about 835 
million dollars and purchases about 925 million in 1941. 
So, it may be said with confidence that what are called 
“business prospects” in general, and those of the rail- 
ways and railway manufacturing industries in partic- 
ular, while not as good as they were at most times in 
the 20’s, are now better than they were at any time in 
the 30’s. 

But what really are “business prospects?” Does the 
prospect of a national income of, say, 80 billion dollars 
a year, due largely to government spending and the in- 
curring of government debt for military and other. 
entirely wasteful or destructive purposes make “busi- 
ness prospects” as good as the prospect of a national 
income of 80 billion dollars due almost entirely, as was 
that of the 20’s, to production to maintain and raise the 
standard of living of the people? Obviously not. And 
unfortunately we have excellent reason for believing 
that the New Deal administration in Washington now 
has in mind virtually no policy or expedient for im- 
proving what is called “business” excepting that of 
greatly increasing government expenditures for defense, 
while maintaining other kinds of government expendi- 
tures. 

Now, whatever its temporary effects, the prolonged 
continuance of huge government spending resulting in 
unbalanced budgets and rapid increase of government 
indebtedness leads straight toward government bank- 
ruptcy and uncontrolled inflation of the currency, 
which, in turn, leads straight toward ruin of all classes 
of the people, and especially of middle class property 
owners. Therefore, all in public or private life having 
any realization of the inevitable ultimate effects of 
continued increase of government deficits and indebted- 
ness will unite in an effort to curtail government ex- 
penditures not needed to provide for defense. 


Government Expenditures vs. 
Railway Traffic and Jobs 


This is one matter regarding which railway man- 
agements and railway labor leaders and employees 
should easily agree. A large part of New Deal spend- 
ing has been and is still being done upon waterways, 
highways and other means of transportation, with the 
effect of increasing competition with the railways and 
curtailing their traffic, earnings and employment. The 
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Association of American Railroads will have two days 
of closed and open sessions in New York next week. 
Likewise, the Railway Business Association will meet 
there. It is time for these two organizations, and 
especially the former, to formulate a new program, leg- 
islative and otherwise, for the protection and improve- 
ment of their business. And one thing it is imperative 
they should do is decide to exert all their influence, 
and enlist the influence of their employees and of all 
other business interests possible, in behalf of drastic 
curtailment of government expenditures providing more 
competition with the railways. 

The result of the election is enough to make timid 
and defeatist souls disbelieve that anything whatever 
can be accomplished by economic discussion for public 
education. But the economic issues with which the 
nation is confronted are the same as those with which 
it has been confronted for more than eight years, largely 
the same as those with which the people of every other 
civilized nation are confronted; their discussion prob- 
ably would have beaten the New Deal excepting for the 
war ; and the whole future of the people of this country 
will be determined by the way these issues are deter- 
mined. 

The New Deal has miseducated the people for seven 
years with its propaganda, with wage and hour changes 
and with subventions from the public treasury, while 
most opponents of New Deal policies left it to Mr. 
Willkie to try to offset this campaign of seven years 
with an educational campaign of seven weeks. No 
man could have done a better job in such a short time 
than Mr. Willkie did; and excepting for the war he 
probably would have won. If in spite of the New 
Deal’s continuance in office for four years more, the 
system of free private enterprise in this country is to 
be saved and real prosperity is finally to be restored, 
these things will have to be accomplished, not by a 
few weeks’ campaign, but by years of organized activity 
by thousands, and even millions, of people as well as 
by the intelligent, constant efforts of individual business 
men and groups of business men to make private enter- 
prise so work as to reduce or eliminate justification 
for attacks upon it. 


Qualifications of 
a Traffic Salesman 


The post office department does not have to sell its 
services. The customers can either “take it or leave 
it”’—the fellow behind the stamp window doesn’t care 
much one way or the other. The special services for 
particular traffic (second class mail, parcel post, etc.) 
offered by the post office were not, for the most part, 
its idea. Instead, the persons who wished to be cus- 
tomers for such specialized services had to go to Con- 
gress to secure their establishment. No criticism of the 
post office department is intended in these observations. 
The post office is a monopoly, and the natural way for 
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a monopoly to work is to make its own operating prob- 
lem as simple as possible. 

The railroads never did have anything like the mo- 
nopoly which the post office department has. And yet 
all except the youngest railroad men will remember 
when conditions were much nearer those of monopoly 
than they are today—not monopoly by any one rail- 
road, of course, but at least enough of a monopoly for 
the railroads as a whole, so that one railroad did not 
need to fear loss of much traffic except to other rail- 
roads. The conditions of such a time (particularly 
since there was no price competition between railroads) 
did not demand very great expertness on the part of 
a traffic representative. He could not offer any lower 
prices than a competitor—and probably not much dif- 
ference in service either. Since one transportation 
agency was perforce pretty much the same as another, 
from the customer’s point of view, the tendency was 
to route traffic to a considerable degree on a basis of 
personal friendship.. Other things being equal (as they 
were) it was entirely natural that the only remaining 
difference between transportation competitors (i. e., 
the personality of their traffic representatives) should 
have been an important deciding factor in the routing 
of the traffic. 

Nowadays, as nobody needs to be reminded, the 
whole picture has changed. The alternatives open to 
the shipper are far greater than they used to be. He 
can use trucks or barges. Maybe the sums he will pay 
for such transportation, in some instances, are greater 
than by rail, but they may save him enough on packing 
or intra-plant handling to offset the difference. By 
decentralizing production, an industrial shipper may be 
converted from dependence on the railroads to a con- 
dition of almost complete independence. On top of all 
these new alternatives opened up to the industrial ship- 
per, there is the additional intensive development of 
traffic management as a highly-skilled and scientific 
procedure, whereby more economical methods of as- 
sembling an industry’s raw materials and distributing 
its finished products are under constant study. 

Under these new conditions, the successful railroad 
traffic representative needs to be a pretty good rate 
man; he should know a good deal about the physical 
plant of his railroad; he needs to be posted on the 
operations of rival agencies of transportation; and he 
must keep himself informed as to the peculiar problems 
of his prospective customer. In a recent address, which 
is published elsewhere herein, A. D. Phillips, traffic 
manager of the Fisk Division of the U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany, examines some of the qualifications which the 
successful traffic salesman of today must have. It is 
an imposing array of skill that is required—but it is 
heartening to note that, in making this address, Mr. 
Phillips was not seeking to push his views on railroad 
traffic people. Instead, he made his presentation to a 
group of railroad traffic men at their own request. As 
the saying goes, they asked for it. 

The replacement of hit-or-miss practices by scien- 
tific methods, based on measurable facts, is a major 
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change which is permeating all business and industry. 
Mr. Phillips cites the insurance business as one ex- 
ample—but railroad people will recognize this develop- 


ment much nearer home than that. In almost every 
railroad department the figure-minded engineer or stat- 
istician has stepped in to put traditional methods to 
the test and, where they show up minus, to discard 
them for newer procedures. Quite likely, because of 
the deadly impact of competition, the necessity for 
critical scrutiny of traditional practices is more acute 
in the traffic department than anywhere else on the 
railroad. That traffic department people themselves 
invited such an analysis as Mr. Phillips has given is as 
convincing evidence as any that could be offered that 
the department itself is fully awake to the demands 
which the modern competitive era have placed upon it. 


Curves and Grades 


The curve is coming into its own. For years it has 
been relegated to second place in the consideration of 
characteristics of line location and the gradient has been 
accorded primary attention. Now, however, new con- 
ditions have arisen that bring the curve to the fore. 

When the railways were first constructed, they, for 
the most part, penetrated*areas in which little or no 
traffic was immediately in sight. First cost was, there- 
fore, a primary consideration and standards of both 
gradient and curvature were sacrificed thereto. As 
these areas developed and traffic increased in volume, 
costs of train operation rose to the point where ex- 
penditures for the improvement of many lines could be 
justified by increased train loading. This economy was 
made possible most directly by the reduction of grades, 
and especially in the first two decades of this century 
the railways spent vast sums for this purpose, reflecting 
the leadership of the James J. Hill school of trans- 
portation thinking. 

That these expenditures were amply warranted is no 
longer open to question, if they ever were. Through 
them, the railways of America have provided the most 
economical mass transportation to be found in the world 
—an achievement that has been passed on to the Amer- 
ican manufacturer and farmer in correspondingly low 
freight rates. 

This period of widespread reduction in grades has 
been an era of the greatest importance in the develop- 
ment of our railways. Furthermore, it is not yet closed, 
for still other grades will be reduced as increased traf- 
fic makes this economical. However, it is evident that 
the era of wholesale reduction in grades has passed. 

In its place is coming rapidly increasing recognition 
of the importance of reducing the restrictions imposed 
by curvature. With the speeds prevailing a decade ago, 
a curve of three degrees imposed little handicap and a 
line whose maximum curvature did not exceed three or 
possibly four degrees was considered good. 

The introduction of the newer passenger service, with 
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its cruising speeds of 80 to 90 miles an hour and 
higher, has changed this. That these extra fast sched- 
ules are not temporary is demonstrated by the rapidity 
with which they are being extended throughout the 
country until today dozens of trains are operating on 
overall schedules approximating 60 miles or more per 
hour and requiring operation in open country at speeds 
up to 90 or 95 miles per hour. As these schedules are 
initiated on one road after another, it becomes evident 
at once that curvature, rather than grades, becomes of 
primary importance. 

Appreciation of this fact is leading to the study of 
curvature on many lines. It is being found in places, 
such as through cities, that the cost of relocation is 
prohibitive; in others, the presence of numerous street 
crossings or crossings with other railways may limit 
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speeds otherwise. In the main, however, these studies 
are showing that much of the curvature that now con- 
stitutes a restriction on speed can be reduced or elim- 
inated at moderate cost. In fact, it is frequently found 
when a thorough study is made that the cost is so 
modest as to cause one to wonder why the work has 
been delayed so long. 

As yet appreciation of the extent to which alinement 
can be improved and schedules shortened thereby is 
far from universal. In fact, it has been reflected in 
definite action on only a relatively few roads. Never- 
theless, it is inevitable that it must spread, for it is a 
necessary corollary to faster schedules, and as such is 
certain to receive growing recognition in the years im- 
mediately ahead. Truly, the curve is about to come 
into its own. ; 





An examination of the proposed report of the 
Chief of the Section of Finance, I. C. C. Bureau 
of Motor Carriers, in the Transport Company Case 
(MC-F-1223 et al.) and the history of the prin- 
cipal carriers composing this proposed merger, in- 
dicates that rates at a level far above costs might 
be a factor in the financial success of the com- 
panies included in the proposed merger; and that 
the continuance of such an arbitrary rate level 
seems to be a component part of the company’s 
earning power—which is a factor in its proposed 
capitalization. 

The traffic capacity, gross and net earnings, and 
net book investment of the carriers involved in this 
merger have multiplied many times over within the 
past decade. This is in addition to the salaries and 
dividends, in some cases quite liberal, that have 
been paid all during this period. The prosperity of 
these carriers has been achieved largely at the ex- 
pense of the railroads. 

The success of these carriers in diverting traffic 
away from the railroads, and hauling it at rates 
which have yielded them handsome profits, has re- 
sulted in part because the railroad pricing policy has 
enabled the motor carriers to pick and choose traffic 
with long profits, leaving the much larger share of 
less-remunerative traffic for the railroads to handle. 

The attractive profits they have thus been able 
to gather—which would seem to spring in part from 
conditions which are arbitrary and removable, rather 
than intrinsic—have evidently convinced the I. C. 
C. finance expert that here is a bonanza which it 
is desirable to let the public in on. 

‘The above questions concerning the proposed 
merger are suggested by a statement of exception 
filed in this case by the N. I. T. League. The 
League’s statement goes on to say: 


“In principle, the conclusions and recommendations of 
the proposed report appear to be erroneous to the extent 
that they authorized acquisitions at excessive purchase 
prices and may be construed to contemplate a refinancing 
program by which the applicant carrier will be grossly 
overcapitalized in that its issued capital stock will have par 
value many times the value of the physical assets, much 
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greater than the costs of acquisitions, and probably greater 
than the conservatively anticipated net earnings would 
justify if capitalized on the basis of a conventional rate of 
return. 

“The proposed report appears squarely to raise the ques- 
tion whether in the administration of Part II the Com- 
mission will depart from its long standing policy with re- 
gard to railroads, of requiring that capital structures shall 
not be inflated and that carriers will be required to limit 
their issues of capital stock and funded debts to amounts 
representing costs of construction and acquisition, plus 
actual additions and betterments; and the policy reflected 
in more recent proceedings under railroad reorganization 
laws that the reasonable earning power of a carrier shall 
be considered in the set-up of its capital structure.” ~~ 


oe 

Then the N. I. T. League goes right to the heart 
of the matter and questions whether the consolida- 
tion of the vendor companies is not based 


“upon a fallacious premise because the rate structure from 
which the 1939 earnings were realized is a structure which 
has neither been approved by the Commission as a lawful 
structure under the statutory rate-making rule nor is there 
any assurance that the structure will stand up against the 
rates of competitive modes of transportation,” 


and points out that 


“the Transportation Act of 1940 provides that the rates of 
each particular form of transportation shall not be held 
to discriminate or prejudice or disadvantage the traffic of 
any other carrier of whatever description.” 


The League urges that the Commission take 
judicial notice of the activity of the railroads in the 
direction of rate reductions to eliminate the motor 
carriers’ opportunity to pick and choose their 
traffic. 

There is an interesting contrast in the acknowl- 
edgment in this proposed report that the Commis- 
sion has issued a minimum rate order to meet an 
emergency (MC-20) and the recommendation that 
many of the carriers suffering from that emer- 
gency be authorized to take the proffered price 
considerably in excess of their net book invest- 
ment and provide 60 per cent additional capital 
for further development and expansion. 



























One of the 25 Cabooses Built for the New York, New Haven & Hartford by Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 





Caboose Cars for the New Haven 


Cars are of all-steel construction, thoroughly insulated, 
with trucks designed for high-speed service 


HE New York, New Haven & Hartford has re- 

cently placed in service 25 new steel-underframe 

caboose cars built at the Worcester, Mass., plant of 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 
from specifications and general designs furnished by the 
railroad. These cars are equipped with welded super- 
structures of copper-bearing steel, thoroughly insulated 
and lined with wood, except for the inside roof and inside 
cupola roof, which is of steel. The overall length of these 
cars is 33 ft. 11 in. and the light weight is approximately 
43,500 Ib. The principal dimensions are shown in the 
table. 


Underframe and Superstructure 


The underframe is fabricated from steel sections and 
has an A. A. R. section center sill consisting of two 
36.21-Ib. Z-sections the full length of the car. The top 
flanges of the center-sill section are joined by electric 
welding. Other underframe members follow conventional 
design for this type of car and provide a construction 
suited to carry any loads imposed by the conditions of 
service. Roller-type side bearings are riveted to the truck 
bolsters and the body bearing is hardened forged steel, 
welded to the body bolster, The side bearings are placed 
at 56-in. centers. The body center plates are drop-forged 
steel, A. A. R. dimensions, welded to the underframe. 
The king pins are of 2-in. steel. 

The superstructure is of welded-steel construction with 
copper-bearing sheathing plates of %-in. material. The 
inside lining is 1%¢-in. by 514-in. yellow pine tongue- 
and-groove secured to steel posts with self-tapping screws. 
The outside steel roof is .09-in. steel, welded, and the 
inside roof and cupola lining is .06 in. thick. The end 
doors are of copper-bearing steel .065 in. thick. The side 
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windows over bunks and in the cupola are the sliding 
type and the sashes in the car ends are the fixed type; 
doors are equipped with drop sash. And the windows, 
including those in the end doors, are equipped with 
screens. 

The floor consists of two courses of tongue-and-groove 
yellow pine 1% ¢ in. thick with the lower course laid 
crosswise in the car. One thickness of 45-lb. waterproof 
paper is laid on the lower course of the flooring. The top 
flooring extends lengthwise of the car. The false floor 
under the wood floor is of steel-plate applied over the 
underframe. 

Three-quarter-inch insulation is used in the floor and 
l-in. insulation is used in the side walls and roof, in- 
cluding the cupola. 

The steps are the platform passenger type with steel- 
plate sides, 4g in. thick, %¢g-in. diamond plate treads 





Principal Weights and Dimensions of New York. New Haven & 


Wan AO OMONN EE RSE 6 hoo oc ccs Wdadeecieuntedeveedcceuaa’ 9- 6% 
amen Te OE OE MEMS oe ntacc ns canee cece sieeenss acne 27- 17/16 
Width inside of body between sheathing, ft.-in............... 8-10 #/i6 
ps a SO OS Serre re ere ee 7-0 
Eengere GUer GUetmeet ENN, COIR. no ook cees oeedececscecwnen 33-11 
Length over platform end sills, ft.-in........0 .......00ee0e- 33- 8 
Length ower rtnmeme Gonrde, f0<im. «o..6 cc ccc cc cscs cece ece 34- 7% 
Length center to center of trucks, ft.-in. .......... © 22.00. 18- 8 


Width of car over side posts, ft.-tn. ... o.n00ce.ceus ccc ccsen 9- 4% 
Average light weight of car, approximately, lb. ............ 





and %4-in. steel-plate risers. The running boards over 
the roof are copper-bearing galvanized steel attached to 
metal saddles. 


Interior Arrangement 


At one end of the car is a conductor’s desk at one 
side and a portable drop table opposite, over each of 
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which is a shaded lamp. The drop table is yellow pine 
and the desk is %-in. steel plate covered with %g¢-in. 


Masonite. 


There are three lower bunks of 340-in. steel 


construction, with hinged covers and storage space under 
the cushions, and one upper berth, 2 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 4 
in. which is hinged to the wall in such a position that, 
when lowered, the berth, with its cushions, form a back 





Partial List of Equipment on the N. Y. N. H. & H. Caboose Cars 


Truck bolster, side frame, 1 ng 
spring seat, spring- lank bear- 
ing and spring plank ........ 

Journal bearings ........... Sete 


Journal-box lids .........++ Seteweu 
Dust CURTAS 2 occvcsscocsscvccees 
BOURGES 54 600s 
Coupler; coupler yoke ....... ie 
Uncoupling arrangement ......... 
Side bearings ..cccccccccccctecce 
Draft gear .......s..00. os oxeoe 
Draft-key retainer 


im MIE 6 ioicks ceuesees 


Bettendorf, Ia. 


Bettendorf Company, 
National Lead 


Magnus Metal Div., 
Co., New York 
Alle heny-Ludlum Steel Corp., Pitts- 


urgh, Pa. 

Geo. O. Jenkins Co., Bridgewater, 
Mass. 

American Locomotive Co., 
Steel Spring Div., New 

ie ik a ould Corp., 


Western Railway Equipment Co., St. 
ouis, Mo. 

The Rails Co., New York 

W. H. Miner, Inc., Chicago 

American Railway Products 
Darien, Conn. 

Ajax Hand Brake Co., 


Railway 
York 
Rochester, 


Co., 
Chicago 


AGE 


Brake balancer 
Brake beams . 


Brake-beam_ hanger; _ brake-lever 
connection; brake levers ..... 


ee eeeeereeeeseeeee 


Brake beam hanger suspension in 
side frame; brake hanger sus- 
pension retainer; brake pipe- 
clamps 


CGO SAUOE8 ssc cc che wiot eae 
Satety: SUPPOLt oe dika ces cerec'e's 3 


ee ee ey 


Insulation, Stonefelt 
Insulating paper 
Doors, steel 


Metal running board ........ persia 
Stove 
Water cooler 
Branch pipe tee anchor; retaining 

pipe anchor 


ee ee ey 


Oil lamps .. 


eee eee ee ey 
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Wine Railway Appliance Co., Toledo, 


Ohio 
Chicago Railway Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago 


oneae Equipment Co., Pittsburgh, 
‘ae 


Illinois Railway Equipment Co., Chi- 


cago 

American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 
New_York 

a. Railway Equipment Co., Chi- 


Johns Manville Sales Corp., New York 
ird & Son, Inc., East Wola: Ma =. 
Pullman-Standard Car 
Worcester, Mass. 
Apex Railway Products Co., ea 
Barco Manufacturing ce Chicago 
Henry Giessel Co., Chicago 


Illinois Railway Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago 
Dayton Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio 





for the corresponding lower bunk. The cushions on all 
bunks are 3-in. thick, covered with Redo and filled with 


curled hair. 


At the center of the car, on one side, are a hopper 





An Interior View 
from the Opposite 
End of the Car 
Showing the Upper 
Berth Which, When 
Lowered, Forms a 
Back for the Lower 
Bunk 


The Interior from 
the Door Adjacent 
to the Conductor's 
Desk. The Refrig- 
erator Is In the 
Center Section at 
the Right and the 
Dish and Storage 
Lockers Across the 
Aisle at the Left 
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compartment, clothes locker and dish and storage locker. 
. On the opposite side of the car are a refrigerator and two 
clothes lockers. Adjacent to these is the wash basin, 
water cooler, coal box and stove. A 22-gage wall shield 
behind the stove is applied from 114-in. above the floor 
to the window frame and 1¥%-in. from the wall. The 
cupola, 7 ft. 11%4¢-in. long outside, is equipped with full- 
length cushions fitting against the back cushions at each 
end. Safety rails are located at each end of the cupola 
seat. 


Trucks, Draft Gear and Brake Equipment 


The trucks are of the four-wheel type with the Betten- 
dorf Company’s cast-steel side frames having journal 
boxes cast integral, and cast-steel bolsters. They are of 
the swing-motion type with elliptic type springs arranged 
for high-speed service. The wheels are cast iron 33-in. 
diameter with ground treads mounted on axles with 
4%-in. by 8-in. journals. 

The cars are equipped with Westinghouse AB freight- 
car brakes and Ajax vertical-wheel-type geared hand 
brakes. The braking ratio is 50 per cent of the light 
weight of the car based on 50 Ib. cylinder pressure. Miner 
friction draft gears Class A-4-XB are used. 

The painting is in accordance with the railroad com- 
pany’s standard. The exterior is finished with two coats 
of duPont “Dulux” caboose red. The roofs are black 
and the exterior stencilling is in white. In the interior 
the floor is finished in freight-car red, the side and end 
walls below the window sills in green boat enamel and 
the ceiling in gray enamel. 


How B. & M. Handled 
a Big Passenger Job 


N the occasion of the American Legion’s big 
O “Parade Day” in Boston, Mass., on September 24, 

the Boston & Maine handled the largest number 
of passengers through North station ever carried on one 
day in the history of the road—exactly 114,276, or 21%4 
times the normal September Tuesday business of 44,645 
passengers, as was reported in the Railway Age of Oc- 
tober 12, page 523. What were the results? First and 
foremost, a somewhat surprised and mightily pleased 
passenger traffic staff (H. F. McCarthy, p. t. m., said 
that, for once, the road had “gotten a decent bite into 
its potential.”) Secondly, enthusiastic public response 
in the shape of conversation with employees, letters and 
newspaper editorials. . 

The “Boston Traveler,” for example, emphasized that 
the record business was handled without a scratch to a 
single passenger, which “bespeaks an alertness and ef- 
ficiency in handling emergencies.” 

Finally, (and this is a matter of record) a substantial 
number of new regular patrons—mostly commuters—in 
the suburban area. Typical comment came from a su- 
burban business man: “I never had been to Boston on 
the train before. I have driven to work for the past 20 
years. But when I was afraid to use my automobile I 
took your train. What a fool I’ve been. Me for the 
train hereafter.” 

The bare statistics show that the B. & M. ran 66 extra 
trains in addition to tacking on over 300 extra coaches to 
regular trains. But that’s a small part of the story. The 
significant fact is that nobody knew how great the traffic 
was to be or at what times of the day the peaks would 
occur. As a matter of fact, the traffic department 
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guessed wrong. It greatly underestimated the total load. 
Also it believed that the surge of passengers into the city 
would end by noon and that the crowd would start home 
early. Instead the pleasure-seekers continued to pour 
in until past 7 p. m., constituting a counter-movement 
against the folks with children who left the city early 
and a substantial number of die-hard commuters out- 
bound. And they stayed late—long after 9 p. m., when 
the parade was over—so that North Station was in an 
uproar until departure of the last special at 12:05 a. m. 

But good railroad operation discounts guesses by work- 
ing along flexible lines and no undue congestion was 
suffered by the unpredictable crowds of spectators. The 
road got “every piece of equipment that was safe to run” 
ready—just in case. Good thing, too, because it was 
all in service by 11 a. m. and stayed there until evening. 
An unusual scheme was tried out on the Eastern division, 
for example. In addition to filling out every regular train 
thereon to the limit of locomotive capacity, the operating 
department ran four 10-car shuttle trains from 7 a. m. to 
midnight between North Station and Beverly (18 mi.) 
sandwiched in between regular trains and making all 
stops, with instructions to the crew to get over the road 
as fast as possible and start right back again. To elim- 
inate turn-arounds, headlights were placed on the rear 
platforms and the shuttles operated backwards on Boston- 
bound runs. As it worked out, the last of the four 
shuttles usually left Boston as the first was entering the 
interlocking. On other divisions extra trains were held 
ready and operated on short notice. 

To handle out-bound crowds in North station con- 
course, the staffs of the passenger traffic department plus 
the publicity department and extra train ushers stayed on 
duty, answering myriad questions and directing pas- 
sengers to the tracks of their respective trains. Direct- 
ing the crew was the passenger department’s chief clerk 
dressed in a colorful legionnaire uniform bellowing train 
departures through a large megaphone. Whenever a 
passenger man saw a knot of bewildered people milling 
about he accosted a few of them and generally managed 
to straighten out the difficulty. 

Rather than allow crowds to pile up in the concourse, 
it was decided that a policy of “getting *em out” was 
preferable to adherence to a prearranged schedule. Thus, 
for example, when a representative found that about 50 
persons had just missed the regular Newburyport local 
and faced an hour’s wait, he simply directed them to an 
out-going Beverly train and instructed the crew to ex- 
tend the run nine miles to Newburyport. On other oc- 
casions, conductors were instructed at the last minute 
to make unscheduled stops for groups of a dozen or more 
passengers. 

The unprecedented traffic of the day may be attributed 
to a number of factors (1) automobiles were barred from 
the main section of Boston all day and everyone was 
made aware that highways would be choked; (2) the 
B. & M. instituted a fare bargain of “two ways for the 
price of one” applicable from all points on the system; 
and (3) a special advertising campaign was carried on 
through station and car notices, billboards, the local press 
and in radio announcements. 





Camp Upton at YAPHANK ON Longe IsLanp, N. Y., one of 
the largest army training camps during the last war (and cer- 
tainly the camp which taxed the railroads most if pictures ap- 
pearing in Railway Age issues during 1917 are any proof), will 
again have extra train services provided by the Long Island 
which inaugurated special excursion services'on October 12. 
Troops granted week-end leave from the camp will be served by 
an extra train running into New York on Saturday afternoon 
and returning late Sunday evening. Round-trip excursion fares 
have been set at $1.25 for the one-way distance of 61 mi. from 








Exterior of the New 
Station at La 
Crosse, Wis., Show- 
ing a Part of Gran- 
dad Bluff in the 
Background 


This Station Streamlined for 
Beauty and Comfort 


Burlington structure at La Crosse, Wis., is outstanding in 
respect to appointments and scenic surroundings 


HE Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has completed 

' a new passenger station at La Crosse, Wis., of 

masonry construction, with a waiting room that is 
unusually attractively furnished and decorated to pro- 
vide a club-lounge atmosphere in keeping with its scenic 
and landscaped surroundings. The station was built on 
a route known as the “Back Line,” which lies along the 
foot of the Mississipip River bluffs at the eastern edge 
of the city, approximately three miles from the former 
passenger station, which was located in the heart of the 
business district. 

The old station at La Crosse was located on a line 
known as the “Loop Line,” which passed directly through 
the town, crossing a large number of streets at grade, 
and all passenger trains, including the streamlined Chi- 
cago-Twin Cities Zephyrs, formerly traveled this route. 
A great deal of trouble was experienced with city traffic 
at the numerous crossings, and the problem was further 
complicated by a city ordinance which prevented the use 
of train whistles within the city limits. This necessitated 
frequent emergency stops and train delays, in spite of 
which collisions were frequent. 

To solve this difficulty, which was disturbing alike to 
the railway and the city, the Burlington decided to re- 
route its passenger trains over the Back Line, which 
had heretofore been used only for high-speed freight traf- 
fic, and to build a new passenger station on this line, con- 
verting the old station into a freight office and uptown 
headquarters for all operations of the Railway Express 
Agency. This decision was made after a careful study, 


and highway crossings on the Back Line. Furthermore, 
a traffic count revealed that 39,068 vehicles and pedes- 
trians cross the Loop Line during a 24-hr. period, as 
compared to 697 over the Back Line. Also, the new 
route permitted a reduction in running time of passenger 
trains between Chicago and the Twin Cities of 10 to 15 
minutes, as compared with operation over the old route 
through town. 
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Interior of the Station Waiting Room, Showing the Large “Picture” Window 


which developed the fact that there were 31 fewer street 
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View of the Waiting 
Room from the Lob- 
by, Showing the 
Mural and Fireplace 
at the South End 
of the Room. The 
“Picture” Window 
Is at the Left 





In order to serve suitably the passenger needs of La 
Crosse, a busy manufacturing city, a convenient and 
attractive site was selected on the west or town side of 
the Back Line. near State street, at the edge of one of 
the best residential sections of the city, facing a golf 
course on the other side of the track, and with a view 
of Grandad bluff, the highest peak in the vicinity of La 
Crosse, in the background. The street entrance to the 
station and the area around it on the west have 
been attractively landscaped, with seeded lawns, a row 
of Norway maple trees and a three-foot hedge of arbor- 
vitae. 

To harmonize with its surroundings, the exterior of 
the passenger station was constructed of native Lannon, 
Wis., stone, with simple and modernistic lines. Large 
chimneys of masonry construction at each end of the 
depot project above the top of the building, one chimney 
serving a fire place at the south end of the waiting room 
and the other the heating plant. 

The station is one story in height and rectangular in 
shape, 29 ft. by 115 ft. It is located parallel to the track, 
with a waiting room approximately 28 ft. by 49 ft. in 
area at the south end, a baggage room at the north end, 
a ticket office adjacent to the baggage room on the track 
side, and with toilets for both men and women opposite 




















at the Right, and the Lobby and Office in the Background at the Left 
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the ticket office on the west side. A T-shaped lobby 
extends across the depot near its center between the 
ticket office and the waiting room, with doors opening on 
the track and town sides, and also extends between the 
ticket office and the toilet rooms to the baggage room. 


Interior Decoration 


The outstanding feature of the station is its interior 
decorations and furnishings, particularly in the large 
waiting room. The interior side walls of the waiting 
room are finished with golden buff Montana Travertine 
stone, with a beautiful natural grain, set in three-foot 
squares, at the top of which a large plaster beam coping 
forms a bay over the windows. The ceiling is finished 
with a light gray insulating board which has good 
acoustical qualities, placed in squares with chamfered 
edges, lending a design effect. A similar square design 
is given the dark gray mottled terrazzo floor in the lobby 
and waiting room by inlaid zinc strips about %-in. thick. 
At the south end of the waiting room is a large log fire- 
place trimmed with Alberene stone, over which a large 
painting by Tom Lea, well-known muralist, decorating 
almost the entire south end of the station, depicts a scene 
typifying the early exploration of the upper Mississippi 
River valley. 


Large Windows 


At each side of the waiting room are large window 
areas approximately 25 ft. in length, fitted with Venetian 
blinds. The window overlooking the golf course and 
Grandad bluff, called the picture window, consists prin- 
cipally of one large pane of plate glass in order to give 
an unobstructed scenic view, the remainder of the win- 
dow area consisting of moderate size panes, separated 
vertically by the supporting muntins. The window sash 
and frames are of aluminum with an alumilite finish, 
and blend attractively with the color scheme of both the 
interior and exterior of the depot. The same material is 
used for window screens, to match the window frames. 
Modern indirect lighting is provided from large recessed . 
domes in the ceiling, and steam radiation, with which 
the station is equipped, is concealed below the windows, 
except in the baggage room, where ordinary radiators 
were installed. 

The heating plant consists of an automatic, thermo- 
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Floor Plan of the New Station at La Crosse 


statically-controlled oil-fired boiler, installed in the base- 
ment under the baggage room. 

One of the unusual features of the new station, which 
is responsible in large part for its comfortable clubby 
atmosphere, is the waiting room furniture, most of which 
is overstuffed mohair club furniture. All the daven- 
ports and armchairs are large and roomy and are taste- 
fully arranged. Against the wall under the window on 
the east side and facing the large picture window over- 
loo-ing the golf course and Grandad bluff is a daven- 
port 30 ft. long. Four other davenports are arranged 
facing the picture window, or the fire place, and the 
overstuffed armchairs are grouped around and face the 
davenports to facilitate the formation of intimate groups. 
Other individual chairs of dark gray mahogany, uphol- 
stered in gray leather, and bright red round tables with 
chromium-plated legs, add a note of cheer. 

The ticket office and toilet ‘room partitions are of 
marble and the floor and counters in the office are cov- 
ered with an attractive tile flooring material, which is 
proof against cigarette burns, stains, etc. The corner 
of the ticket office partition facing the lobby and waiting 
room is rounded, and curved ticket windows of glass are 
protected with chromium-plated metal grills. 

Outside of the station a large concrete paved area for 
parking cars, connecting with State street, adjoins the 
station. Three small garden plots are provided in the 
center of the parking area, designed to establish traffic- 
ways. The track platform, of concrete construction, 
flanks the east side of the station, and is given protection 
by means of a canopy of the butterfly type. This canopy, 
which has a structural steel frame and a four-ply tar and 
gravel roof covering, similar to that on the station itself, 
is joined to the station at the doorway, by means of a 
short transverse section of roof, affording complete pro- 
tection to passengers in moving to and from trains. 

This station was designed by Holabird & Root, archi- 
tects, Chicago, under the supervision of F. T. Darrow, 
chief engineer of the Burlington, and H. G. Dalton, 
structural engineer. 


Flexible, Seamless 


All-Metal Hose 


EAMLEX flexible hose or tubing is used exten- 
Ss sively on railroad equipment, particularly on loco- 

motives where some of its applications include its 
employment in force-feed lubricating systems, booster 
steam lines and power reverse-gear, brake-cylinder, 
equalizer and signal air lines. It is available in standard 
stock sizes ranging from 4g in. to 6 in. inside diameter. 


This flexible hose consists of three essential parts, the 
inner seamless flexible tube, the outer covering and the 
couplings. The inner tube is made of a single piece of 
seamless tubing with helical convolutions giving it great 
flexibility. Due to its construction the corrugated flex- 
ible tube is as leakproof and free from seepage as the 
seamless tube from which it is made. For temperatures 
up to 400 deg. F. it is usually made of bronze. For 
higher temperatures steel is recommended. The inner 
tube is made with open-pitch corrugations for withstand- 
ing vibration and close-pitch corrugations for frequent 
flexing. 

The outer covering consists of one or more tubular 
metal braids, depending upon the internal pressure to 
which the hose is subjected. The type of braid varies 
with the service in which the flexible hose is to be used. 
An additional outer armor is required where chafing 
or severe operating conditions prevail. 

There are two principal classes of couplings, one being 
the solderless, brazeless, and packless construction for 
high temperatures. This class is furnished either in 
the flare or detachable types depending on the service 
conditions. The other is the triple-seal soldered coupling 
for use with lower temperatures. The couplings are fur- 
nished with a standard pipe thread or with any special 
thread that may be specified. 

The flexible hose or tubing is made by the Seamlex 
Company, Long Island City, N. Y. Its sole sales rep- 
resentative is the Miller-Lewis Railroad Equipment 
Corporation, New York, N. Y. 





The Seamlex All-Metal Hose, Is a Highly Flexible Conduit for 
Force-Feed Lubrication on Locomotives 




















The Electrical Convention —1940 


Electrical Sections of the Engineering and Mechanical Divisions, 
A. A. R.,, hold one-day meetings on consecutive days 


HE Electrical Section, Engineering Division, A. 

A. R., and the Electrical Section, Mechanical Di- 

vision, A. A. R., held their annual meetings at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl., respectively, on October 
29 and October 30. A summary of the proceedings 
follows. 


Electrical Section, 
Engineering Division 


Geo. S. Fanning, president of the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association, addressed the meeting describing the position and 
emphasizing the importance of the railroads’ part in meeting the 
regular transportation needs of the country and the emergency 
needs rising from preparedness requirements. He appealed to 
the members of the Section as individuals to do their part in 
convincing the public of the economic importance of the service 
rendered by the railroads. 

The report of the Committee of Direction was presented by 
Secretary W. S. Lacher. He announced that an increased allo- 
cation of funds had enabled the Section to resume the sale of 
Manuals and Manual sheets. The binder and sheets are made 
so that the reports of both Electrical Sections can be put in 
one binder. 

The chairman and vice-chairman are elected for two-year 
periods, and these offices will accordingly be filled by the pres- 
ent incumbents, Chairman H. F. Brown, assistant electrical 
engineer, New York, New Haven & Hartford, and Vice-Chair- 
man D. B. Thompson, mechanical and electrical engineer, New 
York Central. New officers elected were as follows: Committee 
of Direction—K. H. Gordon, foreman electrical department, 
Pennsylvania; R. P. Winton, welding engineer, Norfolk & West- 
ern. Committee on Nomination—A. R. Walker, electrical en- 
gineer equipment, Illinois Central; R. G. Gage, chief electrical 
engineer, Canadian National; S. R. Negley, electrical engineer, 
Reading Company; C. R. Troop, assistant engineer, New York 
Central; A. E. Ganzert, electrical engineer, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific. 


Power Supply 


Diesel vs. Purchased Power—The first section of the Power 
Supply report concerned the relative economy and advantages 
of Diesel-electric power and purchased power. No conclusions 
are drawn, since Diesel-electric plants are limited to units of 
telatively small capacity, while central station power is usually 
available in large blocks, and because the development of high- 
speed engines has been so recent that there is no sound basis 
for determining depreciation. 

Standby Power—The committee’s second assignment deals 
with electrical power supply design for air conditioning and 
battery charging: service. It is recommended that controlled- 
current charging is most suitable for coach yards, while charg- 
ing at terminals is best accomplished by the constant-potential 
system. 

Yard charging can be accomplished by two methods: (1) a 
separate circuit with individual current control from a d. c. 
source to each charging receptacle; (2) a portable charging 
set which may be plugged into the 220-volt, 3-phase air condi- 
tioning receptacles. 

The advantages of the separate circuit are: (1) simplicity 
of operation, (2) lower maintenance cost. Its disadvantages 
are: (1) high first cost, (2) the need for an attendant in the 
Mctor-generator room and (3) the need for contacting the 
mMotor-generator room after the car is plugged in to have the 
current set at the proper value. 


The advantages of the portable charging sets are: (1) lower 
first costs, (2) increased flexibility, (3) the fact that current 
adjustments can be made at the car, and (4) that no full-time 
attendant is required in the motor-generator room. The disad- 
vantages are: (1) the sets are an obstruction on platforms and 
(2) maintenance cost is increased. 

This section of the report concludes with a brief description 
of charging facilities at three recently constructed railway 
terminals. 

Consolidation of Metering—For the purposes of meeting the 
requirements of power companies under their various basis of 
rates and for purposes of load limiting and load dispatching, it 
is frequently necessary to have means of totalizing kilowatts or 
kilowatt-hours. This section of the report discusses the various 
methods that can be used and recommends that those who wish 
to use them consult leading manufacturers who furnish equip- 
ment for such purposes. 

Discussion—The question of equipping station tracks with 


- standby power service was discussed and the consensus of opin- 


ion seemed to be that, outside of storage tracks, nearly all should 
be equipped, with some possible exceptions, depending upon local 
conditions. A request was made for information on the servicing 
of parked Pullmans. In response to this, one member described 
an Illinois Central installation at Memphis, Tenn., and another, 
a method developed by the Baltimore & Ohio. These are de- 
scribed, respectively, in the August, 1940, and the September, 
1939, issues of Railway Electrical Engineer. 


Electrolysis 


Stray Currents—The only method of completely preventing 
leakage of stray currents through foundations and guys of struc- 
tures when connected to negative rails is either to eliminate the 
potential between rails and earth or to completely insulate the 
structures from the rails. It is impossible to eliminate potential 
between rail and earth and the practice recommended by the re- 
port is to limit leakage through foundations to a reasonable 
value. Experience on the Illinois Central with 1500-volt d. c. has 
indicated that 2 or 3 in. of concrete around the reinforcing steel, 
guy rods and other metallic members will sufficiently limit cur- 
rent values. Another practical method of protecting guy rods 
is to cut a strain insulator into the guy itself. 

Corrosion of Hardware—The section of the report devoted to 
electrolytic corrosion of insulation hardware states that the use 
of lead shims in cross-span construction had proved to be the 
most effective of the various methods used on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific. On the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western corrosion of insulation hardware in the Bergen Tunnel 
was mitigated by the installation of electrolysis rings which 
shunted the leakage current from the fitting to the ring. 

Discussion—Some railroads have discovered leakage currents 
as high as 100 amperes flowing from concrete foundations sup- 
porting overhead catenary, while others report no more than 
4 ampere, even though the concrete is in wet ground. It was sug- 
gested that the location of reinforcing steel was an important 
factor, and experiments are being made with insulating sub- 
stances mixed with the concrete. Most of these reduce the 
strength ot the concrete, but one has been found which does 
not, and this is now being tested. 

Tests are now being conducted on the Pennsylvania to deter- 
mine reasons for fatigue failure of contact wires. Preliminary 
findings indicate that most failures are caused by injuries to the 
upper lobe of the wire, progressive fracture proceeding from 
these points to total failure. Attention was called to an article 
describing the use of graphite lubrication of the contact wire 
on the Illinois Central, which was published in the October, 
1940, issue of Railway Electrical Engineer. 

One part of the report deals with wire crossings over rail- 
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road right-of-ways. A joint committee of 21, representing all 
interests involved, has been working on this subject for about 
2% years. Due to the many technical factors involved and to 
differences of opinion concerning methods of procedure, the 
committee has been unable to arrive at a unanimous agreement. 


Electric Heating and Welding 


Thermal Pliers—The first section of the report concerns 
thermal pliers and their use. The thermal plier is a convenient 
transformer device for producing low-voltage, high-amperage 
current from standard a.c. distribution circuits. The current may 
be applied to the part to be heated by a pair of pliers with 
carbon jaws or by connecting one terminal of the transformer to 
the work and applying the heat by a single carbon point. It 
finds its principal use in localized heating, such as sweating 
terminal lugs and copper tubing joints. It expedites soldering 
because of its convenience in restricted space, savings in labor 
cost, negligible wind disturbances and decreased fire hazard. 

Control of Welding Current—The second assignment deals 
with comparative advantages and disadvantages of a.c. 60-cycle 
and 180-cycle transformers, d.c. rectifiers, motor-generators and 
other equipment and methods of control used in welding. 

The report states that the fact that alternating current has 
taken an important part in welding is due to two factors: 
(1) Improvement in the quality of weld metal obtainable with 
heavily-coated electrodes has created a demand for these elec- 
trodes for almost universal use and has resulted in their conse- 
quent production at reasonable cost. Heavily-coated electrodes 
are almost essential in the a.c. process. (2) An important charac- 
teristic of alternating current is the practical elimination of 
magnetic blow; in many cases this adds materially to quality 
and reduced cost of welds. 

The most important factors in deciding when to apply the a.c. 
process are: (1) whether the practical elimination of magnetic 
blow would be of great benefit, (2) whether the relatively poorer 
penetration of a.c. as against d.c. in the lower ranges of welding 
currents would be an advantage or disadvantage. 

Electric Snow Melting—A section of the report devoted to 
recent developments in snow melting equipment and its installa- 
tion states that “where electrical energy is available in sufficient 
capacity and at a reasonable rate, electric switch heaters have 
been found to be the most economical, the most efficient and the 
most dependable method of keeping track switches clear and in 
operating condition in cold weather. With the electric heater 
there is no fire hazard due to open flame, and the possibility of 
personal injuries due to persons being struck by moving equip- 
ment while working at switches to keep them clear during storms 
is practically eliminated due to the fact that very little, if any, 
attention is required when the heaters are in operation.” 

Prevention of the formation of sleet on transmission wires has 
been studied and is reported upon by one of the subcommittees. 
The only practical way of preventing sleet formation on trans- 
mission line wires is to raise the temperature of the conductors 
by means of an electric current. This can be accomplished by 
(1) carrying load over one circuit, which would normally be 
carried by two or more; (2) short-circuiting the line at one end 
and applying sufficient voltage at the other to cause the proper 
amount of current flow and (3) using synchronous condensers or 
reserve generating capacity operating as synchronous condensers 
to increase the current flowing. 

Discussion—Attention was called to a report published in the 
June, 1940, issue of Railway Electrical Engineer, describing how 
the New Haven had disposed of sleet on overhead wires. The 
author of the report added that dancing ice-coated wires will 
often dance after the ice is removed. 


Application of Motors 


The report on the application of motors was compiled by a 
joint committee representing both the Electrical Section of the 
Engineering Division and the Electrical Section of the Mechani- 
cal Division, the chairman of the latter group being chairman of 
the combined committee. 

“Inspection and Maintenance”—This section of the report 
covers inspection methods, inspection records, maintenance prac- 
tices, motor protection, grounding, lubrication and spare equip- 
It is recommended that visual attention of wiring and 


ment. 
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equipment be supplemented by tests made with voltage testers, air 
gap gages, magnetos, voltmeters, ammeters and ohmmeters. Insula- 
tion-resistance testers are recommended once a year during the 
first five years of the life of the circuits or equipment, with semi- 
annual tests thereafter. Insulation tests should be recorded sys- 
tematically and studied to detect developing trouble. 

Repair-Shop Practice (Assignment No. 2)—This section cov- 
ers location, comparative costs, handling equipment, types of 
equipment, shop equipment, instruments and testing and record 
of data. Under the head “Comparative Tests,” the report em- 
phasizes the importance of determining how repair work may be 
done most economically. It states that a comparison should also 
be made to determine whether or not the work can be handled 
more promptly and economically by an outside firm than in the 
railroad shop. Attention is also directed to the fact that there 
is also a possibility of effecting a saving by purchasing used or 
new apparatus. 

Motor Characteristics—This section of the report classifies 
the various types of commercial motors in use on the railroads 
and outlines their distinguishing characteristics. 

Motor control for various types of equipment (Assignment 
7) divides the control equipment for a.c. motors into three main 
groups, classified according to (1) type of motors, (2) method 
of control and (3) method of acceleration. The methods of 
control referred to are, respectively, manual, magnetic and semi- 
magnetic. 

Concerning trends, the report states that for reasons of econ- 
omy in first cost and maintenance, it is becoming the general 
practice to use across-line or full-voltage control for squirrel- 
cage motors wherever the conditions will permit, the limiting 
features being insufficient feeder capacity to take care of the 
starting current (usually 5 times normal current) or the possi- 
bility of voltage dips in the lighting circuits. 

Design of Motor Supply Circuits—This section, in addition 
to the design of motor-supply circuits, covers also the design 
of feeders, and the selection and layout of power-distribution 
panels, motor-disconnecting switches, feeder and circuit pro- 
tective devices and conduit to accommodate feeder and circuit 
conductors. It deals with code requirements, factors affecting 
selection of conductors, torque and voltage requirements, allow- 
able variations in thermal voltage and frequency, design limits, 
voltage loss and power factor, power losses, circuit protective 
devices, conduit system, secondary rotor circuits and cost. 

Attention is directed to the fact that copper losses usually 
control the size of conductors. In this connection, the report 
states: “In many cases the designer will find that considerable 
savings can be effected by an increase in the copper sizes above 
the requirements based on current-carrying capacity and voltage 
losses.” 

Two voltage loss wiring tables are included in the report. 
These show voltage drops for various size a. c. single-phase 
circuits and a. c. three-phase circuits, respectively. The section 
is concluded with a summary of recommended steps in the 
design of motor supply feeders and circuits. 


Clearances for Third Rail and Overhead Working 
Conductors 


A diagram covering clearance lines for equipment and perma- 
nent-way structures, adjacent to third rail and for third-rail 
structures, was adopted in 1937, and is now included in the 
Electrical Section Manual. Included in the 1940 report is a 
diagram, the title of which is “Clearance Lines for Pantograph, 
Catenary Construction and Adjacent Permanent Way Struc- 
tures.” This has been revised by the Committee during the year 
and has met with its general approval. 

Discussion—Several modifications (four in number) for the 
pantograph clearing chart included in the report were sub- 
mitted. These were considered in detail by the members and 
since they had to do with the clarification of wording in the 
clearance diagram, but did not change the intent of meaning, it 
was moved that the diagram be edited to include these changes 
and submitted to later ballot. 


Track and Third-Rail Bonds 


On the basis of information collected from the railroads, the 
report states: “As a general rule, the No. 4/0 U-type bond 
seems to be preferred by the roads operating at 1,200 volts d. ¢. 
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and above the 250,000 c. m. 13%4-in. bond by those operating at 
600 volts d. c. 

“From the foregoing, it can be inferred that both the 7-in. 
U-type welded bond and the 13%4-in., 250,000 c. m. welded bond 
are adapted for application to the rail and rail-joint types most 
generally in use.” 

An analysis of the replies to a question on methods of weld- 
ing bonds indicates a preponderant preference for gas welding, 
only one road using both electricity and gas. The Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, which uses both, reports that gas 
welding has a tendency to soften specially treated rail ends, 
while the arc-weld method does not. It also reports that the 
labor cost of applying electrically-welded bonds is about 25 per 
cent higher than for gas welding. 


Illumination 


The report of the Committee on Illumination deals with (1) 
new developments in electric lighting of interest in the railway 
field and (2) proper application of fluorescent lighting in offices, 
drafting rooms, etc. The new developments referred to are the 
40-watt, 48-in. T-12 fluorescent lamp, a 6-watt fluorescent lamp, 
germicidal lamps, and the so-called infrared drying lamps now 
available in 250-, 500- and 1,000-watt sizes. 

Many new fluorescent lighting fixtures are now on the mar- 
ket, ranging from excellent to poor, some of the latter accord- 
ing to the report, apparently being designed on the theory that 
the fluorescent lamp produces light so prodigally that it can be 
used wastefully. This means that all designs offered should 
be examined carefully. The new lamps referred to included the 
louvered “troffer” type, embodying recessed ceiling reflectors, 
and for industrial application, white enameled reflectors having 
substantially the same angle of cut-off as the standard RLM 
reflector for incandescent lamps. 

Reference is also made to a new clear acetate plastic (Lou- 
verglas) in which extremely thin louvers are imbedded. 

Discussion—Complaints are occasionally received that the stro- 
boscopic effect of fluorescent lights causes headaches, and it was 
stated that this may be minimized or eliminated by two-lamp 
ballasts, the supplying of lamps with three-phase power, or the 


‘use of direct current. 


High Tension Cables 


The committee was assigned with collecting information on 
the selection, handling and maintenance of high-tension cables. 
One of the new developments described is a proposal by the 
Anaconda Wire and Cable Company to use carbon-black im- 
pregnated paper as wrapping immediately adjacent to the con- 
ductor of an oil-filled cable. The function of the paper is to 
absorb incipient deleterious formations (soapy compounds of 
oil and copper in the oil) and shield them from the action of 
the electro-static field. 

The second development reported is the Habirshaw Titebelt 
paper-insulated cable made by the Phelps Dodge Copper Prod- 
ucts Corporation. It employs a tightly-wound elastic paper 
wrapping, which does not work loose with repeated heating and 
cooling cycles, and is expected to have longer service life. 

The third development, made by the General Electric Com- 
pany, is a gas-filled cable which incorporates in three-phase cable 
a continuous copper tube in one of the three interstices. The 
arrangement results in greater ease in distribution of gas along 
the cable and renders feasible a gas supply and control at one 
end of the cable. 

A fourth development referred to is an improved method of 
applying lead to lead-covered cable, which excludes lead oxides 
and disposes of the problem of obtaining an adequate bond 
between sections of the lead cable sheath formed by successive 
charges of the lead press. 


Corrosion-Resisting Materials 


The Committee on the application of corrosion-resisting mate- 
rials to railroad electrical construction has continued the study 
of corrosion-resisting materials as installed at Lambert Point 
on the Norfolk & Western, with a view of obtaining qualitative 
and quantitative data. The material under test included 1-in. 
round samples, trolley clip samples, half-inch carriage bolts, trol- 
ley wires and strand samples. 
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Tables covering chemical analyses and physical properties 
of the various materials are included, together with photo- 
graphs of the samples tested. 

Discussion—In the presentation of the report, it was stated 
that stainless steels show a little more pitting in the salt air 
than they do when it is not present. New tests will be started 
on new types of transmission wires. These will take about 10 
years, and undoubtedly will net valuable information. 

The value of the report and the amount of work done by the 
ccmmittee chairman was emphasized and endorsed. It was said 
that the data in the several reports on corrosion-resisting mate- 
rials had proved highly valuable. 


Electrical Section, 
Mechanical Division 


The meeting was opened with a brief address by Chairman 
F. E. Starkweather, electrical engineer, Pere Marquette. The 
report of the Committee of Direction was presented by Secretary 
J. A. Andreucetti, electrical engineer, Chicago & North Western. 


Election of Officers 


Officers elected were as follows: Chairman, C. E. Wood, en- 
gineer train lighting, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; 
Vice-Chairman East, G. W. Wall, electrical foreman, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western; Vice-Chairman West, L. J. Verbarg, 
air conditioning engineer, Missouri Pacific. Committee of Direc- 
tion, L. S. Billau, assistant electrical engineer, Baltimore & Ohio, 
A. E. Voigt, car lighting and air conditioning engineer, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. Nominating Committee, F. E. Stark- 
weather, electrical engineer, Pere Marquette, E. S. MacNab, car 
lighting engineer, Canadian Pacific, S. G. Peterson, shop en- 
gineer, Seaboard Air Line, R. E. Gallagher, electrical engineer, 
St. Louis & Nashville, F. O. Marshall, assistant chief engineer, 
Pullman Company. 


Car Electrical Equipment 


Excerpts from the report of special interest are as follows: 

“In the early development of fluorescent lighting, all of the 
lamps and auxiliary devices were arranged for operation on 
alternating current. Those railroads having only direct current 
available were confronted with the necessity of providing some 
form of inversion from direct current to alternating current... . 
Three forms of inversion equipment have been developed, the 
vibrator-inverter, the genemotor and the motor-alternator. 

“The vibrator type, while providing the most efficient form 
of inversion, has the disadvantage of providing no voltage con- 
trol without external provision. 

“The genemotor, having only one set of fields and field struc- 
ture, is also quite efficient in itself, but since the only method 
of controlling the a.c. voltage is by varying a resistance in series 
with the d.c. motor, there is a considerable reduction in effi- 
ciency when operated from unregulated voltage. The frequency 
can be controlled by varying the field current and it is usually 
desirable to provide a speed regulator to hold the speed within 
the desired limits. 

“The motor-alternator, while less efficient, does provide means 
of controlling both the voltage and frequency. 

“The Type A inverter is now being replaced by the Type B, 
but this is not recommended for 64 volts, since direct-current 
lamps may be used on the higher voltage. Several manufacturers 
are now investigating the possibilities of a booster to raise the 32- 
volt supply to 64 volts or more for use with d.c. lamps, but to 
date none of this equipment has been applied.” 

Under the subject of Electric Train Lighting, reenmamenie> 
tions are made for axle generator mounting and suspension, 
clearances, steam and water drips, pulley axles, wiring, installa- 
tion of conduit and wire. 

Recommended practices for electric trainline for air brake 
control are dealt with in a similar manner, 

Final recommendations in the report cover phase rotation, 
plugs and receptacles for standby service, fluorescent lighting 
auxiliaries and wiring. 

Discussion—A few railroads using d.c. fluorescent lamps in 
passenger cars employ a black socket for marking polarity. This 











sometimes shows through the diffusing plastic over the lamp, and 
it was recommended that a marked white socket be used in 
place of the black one. One-hundred-fifty-ampere battery charg- 
ing receptacles may be used with either 100- or 150-amp. plugs, 
and it was recommended that the larger capacity receptacles be 
used on new equipment and, in so far as practicable, for renewals. 


Car Air-Conditioning Equipment 


New Developments—Detailed descriptions are given of the 
Pyle-National Company’s Burgess Multi-Vent system of air- 
distribution and the Anemostat system made by the Anemostat 
Corporation of America. 

The committee was also asked to submit recommendations for 
standards for air-distribution systems. Questionnaires were sent 
to 48 railroads and 38 replies were received. 

Several trends and preferences were indicated. For example: 
There is evidently a growing popularity for larger capacity units, 
especially those of seven tons rating. Fan capacities range from 
1800 to 2400 cu. ft. per minute, with the majority between 2000 
and 2200. 

The amount of fresh air reported varied from 11.3 to 37% 
per cent, with an average of 25% per cent. The quantity varies 
from 194 to 800 cu. ft. per minute while standing. 

Means of exhausting air largely controls amounts of fresh 
air taken in, and there is need for some way to control this to 
prevent the wide variation between standing and running. 

There is a very definite trend in locating the air-distribution 
ducts over the ceiling inside of the cars. Outlets are concealed 
and the air distributed from points as high as possible, in order 
to diffuse it before reaching the passengers. 

The preferred location for cooling thermostats is above or 
behind the recirculated grille. 

Locating the floor heat thermostat close to the floor appears 
to be the most popular. 

The predominant location of the overhead heat thermostat is 
in the duct and most roads have located it at the far end. 

Violet-Ray Purifiers and Electronic Filters—The ultra-violet- 
ray sterilizer for air-born bacteria, which employs low-pressure, 
mercury-vapor lamps, is described. The committee states: “Our 
first concern would be to determine if sterilized air is needed 
in air-conditioned passenger cars or if the present supply of fresh 
air is all that is needed. It is not within the province of this 
committee to perform such a task, as this work involves the 
skill of laboratory technicians and medical men thoroughly 
acquainted with bacteria and its effects on human beings.” 

Electronic filters for removing fine particles of dust have 
in the past been restricted almost entirely to commercial use. 
The committee feels they have possibilities for application 
to passenger cars, and that the Electrical Section should desig- 
nate a special committee to work with the manufacturers. 

Testing Liquefied Gas Containers—This section of the report 
covers the inspection, maintenance and testing of the various 
working parts of the liquefied propane gas system as applied 
to railway passenger cars. Detailed instructions with a number 
of illustrations are given to show how the work should be 
conducted. 

Cost of Maintaining Air Conditioning Systems—This section 
of the report proposes a new Paragraph (g) for P.C. Rule 9 
to replace the present note. 

“Labor and material expense for ice, water, lubricants, steam, 
fuel for internal combustion engines and cost of precooling cars, 
including electric current supplied, also labor of all daily and 
periodic testing and inspecting and all other expense of servicing. 

“Cost covering the above shall be agreed to by the parties 
involved, and be charged only at the originating terminals of 
established line. Ice furnished to ice-activated cars at inter- 
mediate terminals is also chargeable to line expense. 

“All repairs made are chargeable direct to car owner, includ- 
ing charging and flushing of batteries and Freon or similar re- 
frigerant supplied.” 


Expense items outlined in paragraph (g) of Rule 9 shall be’ 


assumed by handling line. All repairs made are chargeable di- 
rect to car owner, including charging and flushing of batteries 
and Freon or similar refrigerant supplied.” 

Temperature Control Apparatus—The Vapor-correlative, the 
Fulton-Slyphon differential and the Sturtevant wet-bulb controls 
are described in this section. 

Heating and Ventilation of Passenger Cars—The report states 
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that the methods of installing floor-heat radiation near the floor 
at the side of the car under the seats does not provide a satis- 
factory heating arrangement. The passenger near the window 
is usually overheated, while the one in the aisle seat is cold. 
As long as this arrangement is used, complaints from passengers 
can be expected. Furthermore, the public demands on the rail- 
roads today for comfort in travel are becoming more ‘exacting. 

Improved forms of heat control described are (1) the Syl- 
phon control system, in which the overhead heat is the conven- 
tional heating coil and steam supply is controlled by the Syl- 
phon modulating control valve with an automatic differential 
feature, which supplies a discharge air temperature that varies 
with outside temperature; the modulation feature prevents inter- 
mittent blasts of warm and cold air. 

(2) The Vapor Car Heating Company’s zone heating sys- 
tem, in which the car is divided into zones with separate thermo- 
statically-controlled heating surfaces. The ends of the car are 
under separate thermostatic control so that it answers any 
demands for heating caused by door openings or changes in tem- 
perature at the ends. The center of the car has a separate 
thermostat that controls the two body floor-heat coils, arrang- 
ing them so the heat is discharged in the coldest end of these 
coils, and the heat on the opposite side of the car tends to cross 
each other to give a balance throughout the car. 

(3) The Vapor-Venturi type of overhead heat radiator. The 
advantage claimed for this design of unit is that it eliminates 
stratification in the air-conditioning duct during the heating sea- 
son. With this type of radiator it is possible to secure 57,500 
b. t. u. with the blower fan delivering 1,500 cu. ft. per minute, 
using 50 per cent fresh air at 0 deg. F. and 50 per cent recir- 
culated at 71 deg. F. A delivery temperature of 71 deg. F. 
to the overhead air is supplied under these conditions. 

Discussion—In preparing the report the committee chairman 
stated that results obtained by the use of reheating for summer 
air conditioning represented the goal which the railroads wish to 
attain. 

It was recommended that the study of ultra-violet treatment 
of air be dropped but that electronic filters be further investi- 
gated. 

It was suggested that for future study the committee give 
consideration to all-year control of air conditions which will’ 
entirely eliminate operation by trainmen and that more informa- 
tion be developed on the humidification of air in winter. 


Illumination of Passenger Cars 


Night lights for passenger cars is the principal item for 
discussion by Sub-Committee 1. The report refers to the sev- 
eral kinds used and states: “Complaints about night lighting 
or lack of night lighting are common, and it is to be hoped that 
by the combined efforts of fixture manufacturers, lamp manu- 
facturers and the railroads, considerable improvement will be 
effected soon. 

Fluorescent lamps occupy the greater part of. the report of 
Sub-Committee No. 2. Concerning their application, the report 
states: There are about 10,000 fluorescent lamps now in service 
on passenger cars. Louvers and molded plastic forms pre- 
dominate in fixture design. The T-12, 14-watt 15-in. lamp may 
be operated on a voltage range of 55-62 volts and bulky auxiliary 
equipment is eliminated. 

The ability of fluorescent lamps to withstand shock and vibra- 
tion has been effectively demonstrated by their use for rear 
end signs. This quality, together with their elongated shape, 
renders them especially suitable for car lighting. 

A concluding portion of the report prepared by the full com- 
mittee emphasizes the importance of setting up model installa- 
tions for the purpose of determining the effectiveness of any 
lighting system, and also states that a considerably higher level 
of illumination is required in a hard-riding car. It also 
states that “the importance of maintaining the lighting units, 
with particular reference to lamp bulbs, reflectors and diffusion 
bowls or screens, in a well-cleaned condition, so they will retain 
something near their original efficiency, cannot be over-empha- 
sized. 

Discussion—One member said it was his understanding that 
portable photo-electric cells for measuring light intensities were 
proportionately more responsive than the eye to the red end of 
the spectrum. In response to his question, it was stated that 
some light meters now have filters that will measure all types 
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of illuminants correctly and that for most of the others, multi- 
plying factors could be obtained from the manufacturers. 


Automotive and Electric Rolling Stock 


Oil Filters and Oil Reclamation—A full flow edge-type strainer 
with not over 0.0035 in. between plates and an absorption type 
by-pass filter will keep lubricating oil clean, remove moisture 
and keep acidity down to a safe value for a considerable period 
if the filters are properly cleaned or repacked at regular inter- 
vals. This arrangement is recommended by the committee. The 
intervals for cleaning or repacking filters will vary with type 
of engine, type of service, dirt in atmosphere, etc. Oil should 
be changed on switching locomotives at periods varying from 
three months to one year or when condemned by a chemist. 
On road locomotives oil is changed on a mileage basis and 
varies from 30,000 to 100,000 miles. 

Most railroads employ an absorption-type oil filter alone or 
with an edge-type strainer. 

There are numerous machines available which will reclaim 
used oil to a condition equal to new oil, and there are some 
oil-service companies that will make periodic checks of the 
crank case oil and advise when it should be changed. They will 
also reclaim the used oil for a moderate fee. 

Reclaiming Diesel Engine Parts—As standard practices have 
been developed for maintenance of smaller size Diesel engines, 
such as those employed on trucks and buses, the report has lim- 
ited its recommendation to cylinders above 7-in. diameter. The 
following is a list of the important wearing parts which are 
being regularly reclaimed by generally accepted methods : 
Crankshafts ~~ Connecting rods 
Crankcases and main bearings Connecting rod bearings 
Cylinders and pistons Cylinder heads 
Piston pins Fuel pumps and injectors 
Detailed procedure for doing this work is contained in the 
report. 

Control Systems for Alternating-Current Locomotives—This 
section of the report covers in a general way the control schemes 
of modern alternating-current locomotives. They are considered 
in their present state of development and discussed from the 
standpoint of principles involved. 

Five distinctly different types of motor control have been 
selected as representative of modern equipment. These are, as 
follows : 

1. Three preventive coils 

2. One preventive coil with buck-boost transformer 

3. Tap changer with resistor 

4. Motor generator set and d.c. motors 

5. Phase converter and three-phase motors 

They are described and illustrated. 

Availability of Road and Switching Locomotives—“ ‘Avail- 
ability’ is defined as the time the locomotive is available for 
service, whether used or not. No time required for inspection, 
fueling, etc., is to be included in this available time unless such 
inspection, fueling, etc., are performed during the time that the 
locomotive is in service. 

“Utilization’ is defined as that portion of the available time 
that the locomotive is used. 

“Time not available’ is defined as that time required by the 
mechanical department for servicing, inspection, repairs, etc., 
and is to be deducted from the total time, even though the 
locomotive might be in such condition as to be used in an 
emergency. 

“The sum of ‘time available’ and ‘time not available’ is the 
total time for the period under consideration. 

; “The difference between ‘time available’ and ‘time utilized’ 
is ‘time available but not utilized.’ 

“‘Assignability’ for road locomotives is defined as the mileage 
run in revenue service compared to the total mileage of trips to 
which the locomotive is regularly assigned.” 

“Specifications for Switching Locomotives—Specifications for 
Diesel-electric switching locomotives of 70 tons and above were 
Included in the committee’s 1939 report. The present committee 
feport recommends a number of changes to be made in the 
original specifications. 

Discussion—In presenting the report the chairman stated that 
assignment in the report which has to do with definitions of 
availability, utilization and assignability is of most importance. 
t was moved that this section be included in the manual, since 
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it gives an excellent measure of the ability of the mechanical 
and operating departments to get the most out of locomotives. 

It was suggested that the committee should further study the 
question of accessibility of apparatus. 


Power Plants 


The report of the committee on power plants lists all the 
functions of the average railroad steam power plant and sug- 
gests the best means of fulfilling these requirements when the 
terminal is electrified: 

Electric power may be purchased. Motors have been readily 
used for compressing air. They will also meet the many pump- 
ing requirements, but their installation requires recognition of 
the fact that a motor-driven pump is essentially a constant load 
device and does not lend itself to varying load as well as a steam 
pump. This difference can usually be taken care of by using 
smaller units which handle individual load requirements. 

Two methods of drafting locomotives with induced draft 
blowers are described. In one of these a blower is employed 
in each jack and in the other a portable unit is moved from one 
locomotive to another. 

Steam hammers may be operated by air or may be replaced 
by mechanical hammers operated by motors. 

Heating and processing steam present the greater problem. 
When the steam requirement is small, electric heaters can be 
used and, if larger, low-pressure boilers will meet the require- 
ment. 

Heat for refill water can frequently be supplied from blow- 
downs. When no power plant is available this means a closer 
followup of the cycle of blowdown, washout and fillup, and 
means getting the locomotives into the house before they cool 
down. 

Pre-steaming of locomotives requires a sizable power plant, 
and there is room for a study which would accomplish the 
desired objective without using excessive amounts of steam. 
This might be done by simultaneously blowing-down and filling- 
up, by circulating equipment and heat exchangers. 

Coach heating requires steam, the pressure depending on the 
size of the heating mains and the number of cars on one outlet. 
There seems to be no substitute for coach heating steam 
boiler plants. Building heating generally requires steam but 
usually at low pressures. There is a growing tendency to return 
to stove heat in small terminals. 

Discussion—One type of locomotive drafting apparatus re- 
quires that a man carry it to its place on the locomotive stack. 
Several master mechanics have raised a question about the safety 
of this procedure, but the discussion showed that all objections 
have been withdrawn when the questioners saw the operation. 


Electric Welding 


Fuel gases for flame cutting have been studied and reported 
upon by the committee. Gases other than acetylene hold some 
promise because of their greater heat content or lower cost, but 
the report points out that cutting cost is made up of three 
factors—cost of labor, cost of oxygen and cost of fuel gas. 
In these factors, the cost of fuel gas, regardless of its nature, 
will seldom exceed 10 per cent of the total direct cost of the 
operation. Furthermore, acetylene produces the highest tem- 
perature flame, about 6300 deg. F., as compared with 4600 for 
oxy-hydrogen and 4300 for the oxy-propane flame. This higher 
temperature reduces the time required for preheating before 
the actual cutting is started. This is especially important for 
many railroad applications in which the piece cut is small and 
preheating time is relatively large. In concluding this discus- 
sion the report states: 

“Acetylene is the only gas which can be used for both cutting 
and welding operations and any departure from the use of ace- 
tylene for cutting would entail the purchase and handling of 
two fuel gases instead of one. 

“Predominance of evidence, as shown by test data from a large 
variety of sources over a period of years, shows that on prac- 
tically all classes of work the higher speed obtainable with ace- 
tylene and the lower oxygen consumption in the preheating flame 
makes this gas the most economical of the group when all items 
of labor, oxygen and fuel gas are considered. 

“In cutting old materials, which constitutes a very large pro- 
portion of the work performed on railroads, acetylene shows an 
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advantage in overall cost of 20 per cent or more. The final 
conclusion, reached after an examination of all the evidence 
available, is that acetylene is the most efficient and economical 
gas for use in cutting torches.” 

Qualification Tests for Welders—It is the opinion of the 
committee that there is much to be gained by the railroads’ adopt- 
ing a standard qualification test, and the report contains an 
outline of such a test to be included in the Manual. 

“Information a Welder Should Know’ is the title heading 
which covers the major part of the report. It deals with basic 
requirements of welding, and includes diagrams showing types 
of welds. 

Discussion—The committee chairman showed how there is 
constant need for revising A. A. R. rule No. 23 to keep abreast 
of developments and thereby save the railroads millions of dol- 
lars. He also said that a fair percentage of good welders will 
be taken by the draft and that railroads must do everything 
possible to maintain its staff of qualified operators. 

The part of the report covering qualifications of welders and 
information a welder should know was recommended by the 
committee for inclusion in the manual, and was endorsed by 
the section. 

Welding rod and electrode specifications approved by N. E. 
M. A. and the American Welding Society were adopted by the 
Section. 


Radio and Communication Systems 


The report of the committee on application of radio and 
communication systems to rolling stock consists of reports on 
new developments and recommendations covering application of 
radio receivers for entertainment. 

During the year the committee witnessed a demonstration on 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie of the Union train communication 
system, made by the Union Switch & Signal Company. The 
report states that communication between the engine and caboose 
of a 120-car train was received satisfactorily at a tower 89 
miles from the train; and a similar test was made in which 
the observers were on the train, and the report states that 
“noise made by the locomotive, especially when pulling up-grade, 
did not prevent satisfactory communication, which was had at 
all times.” 

Concerning the utilitarian value of the equipment, the report 
states that “during the run from Branchton to North Bessemer, 
several stops were made to cut off and pick up cars, the engine to 
take water and coal, etc. Considerable time was saved on all 
these moves by the communication system. Communication 
was satisfactory during the entire demonstration with no inter- 
ference from any outside source.” 

New equipment reported upon includes the Model “D” 15-2, 
32-volt railroad receiver, made by Setchell Carlson, Inc., and the 
No. 5G500M Universal portable receiver, made by the Zenith 
Radio Corporation. The former is a broadcast receiver which 
has been especially designed and developed for railroad service. 
The latter receiver, powered from dry batteries, has a speaker and 
antenna enclosed in a portable carrying case. The antenna can 
be removed from the case and attached to the car window by 
rubber suction cups. 

The report states that frequency modulated radio will appar- 
ently be confined to ultra-high-frequency channels, each trans- 
mitter normally being limited to the optical range. Although it 
is highly desirable because of its freedom from interference, its 
application to railroad cars will apparently have to wait until it 
may come into general use. 

Receiving Equipment on Trains—The latter part of the re- 
port is given over to selection, installation, operation and main- 
tenance of radio broadcast receiving equipment on trains. The 
report states “although stock model receiving sets designed 
primarily for home use have been used on railroad passenger 
trains with varying success, specially designed receiving sets 
for railroad use are now available, and the use of these specially 
designed sets is recommended.” 

Generally only those railroads using comparatively large 
numbers of receivers could justify doing their own service and 
repair work. 

Discussion—Recommendations for future work were made as 
follows: (1) Consider the effectiveness of wood trunking for 
radio antennas on electrified roads in case of failure of an over- 
head wire; (2) study causes of interference to radio receivers 
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from local circuits, apparatus on the car and static generated 
by wind friction; (3) try grid or plate-type antennas for car 
receivers with the object of reducing noise caused by wayside 
line wires, and changes in volume experienced with wire an- 
tennas when the car changes direction. 


Motors and Control 


This is a joint report and is summarized with the Engineering 
Section reports. It received high praise from the members, 
one of whom expressed his appreciation particularly for the 
tables on line drop which permit voltage drop determinations 
to be made quickly and accurately. 


Locomotive Electrical Equipment 


In practices for the maintenance of locomotive electrical equip- 
ment in the shop, it is recommended that turbo-generators de- 
veloping major defects while in service be removed intact at 
outside maintenance points and forwarded direct to the shop 
where repair facilities are available. 

One railroad, now using a General Railway Signal Com- 
pany’s Schedule No. 2 train stop equipment, is installing record- 
ing pencils which make a mark on the valve pilot recording 
tape each time the engineman forestalls. 

The situation as to the possible use of polarized glass is 
essentially the same as in the automotive field—both the engine- 
man’s window and the headlight door covers would have to be 
equipped with a screen, and higher wattage lamps would be 
required. 

New high speeds for passenger trains have markedly in- 
creased headlight lamp mortality and headlight case failures. 
The trouble has been disposed of by mounting the headlight 
cases on soft rubber pads. 

A number of railroads using pre-focus lamps report them 
satisfactory in that lamp renewal does not require refocusing 
and that the shock asorber used with them materially increases 
the life of lamps. When the pre-focus lamps are employed, no 
shock-absorbing devices are required under the headlight case 
feet. 

“Focalign,” a shop device for maintaining proper focus on 
locomotive headlights, is described in the report. 

Recommended practice for the maintenance of foam meters 
is also considered. 

In considering defrosters for locomotive cabs the operation 
of a motor-driven glass disc is described which instantly dis- 
poses of rain and snow and maintains complete transparency un- 
der all winter conditions. Defrosting is also accomplished suc- 
cessfully by an air pipe run under the boiler lagging, which is 
terminated at the lower edge of the window by a tube drilled 
with numerous small holes which spray warm air across the 
window glass. This device is not successful unless the air is 
heated. 

Discussion—The discussion indicated that the most effective 
means of defrosting locomotive windows is by the placing of 
electric heaters between double windows and the use of heated 
air blown against the glass. 


R. E. S. M. A. Officers 


The Railway Electric Supply Manufacturers Association held 
its annual meeting at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill, at 4:00 
P. M. Wednesday afternoon, October 30, 1940. Officers elected 
were as follows: President, E. A. Oas, General Electric Com- 
pany; senior vice-president, H. A. Morrison, Railway Electrical 
Engineer ; junior vice-president, A. L. McNeil, Okonite Com- 
pany; board of directors, for three years: W. R. Knappen- 
berger, Electric Storage Battery Company; B. G. Durham, 
Albert & J. M. Anderson Manufacturing Company; C. B. Har- 
low, Benjamin Electric Company; for one year: Martin Wolf, 
Luminator, Inc. 


Tue Erte Recently Haven a 34-car train of 16 petroleum 
refining and cracking tanks from Griffith, Ind., to its Weehawken, 
N. J., docks for export. Single pieces weighed as high as 261,- 
000 Ib., while the total weight of the load was 2,753,800 Ib. The 
shipments originated in Milwaukee, Wis. 
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For What Are We Preparing? 





C. H. Buford tells National Advisory Board Meeting that demands 
for transportation will be affected according to the 
objective-war or defense 


HE demands upon transportation will be small or 

[ great, depending upon whether we are preparing 

for defense or war, according to C. H. Buford, 
vice-president of the operations and maintenance depart- 
ment of the Association of American Railroads in an 
address before the annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Shippers Advisory Boards at Chicago on 
October 30 and 31. Mr. Buford estimated that the 
defense program and an increase in general business, will 
produce only eight per cent larger weekly carloadings 
during the next three years. 

The keynote of the meeting, which was attended by 
shipper representatives of all of the 13 boards through- 
out the country and by railroad representatives, was the 
development of co-operation between the shippers and 
the railroads to bring about the most efficient utilization 
of railroad facilities. 

Other subjects on the program included loss and 
damage prevention, dunnage, tariff simplification and 
legislation. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year included: Presi- 
dent, A. W. Vogtle, manager of sales and traffic of the 
De Bardeleben Coal Corporation, Birmingham, Ala. ; 
vice-presidents, George H. Shafer, general traffic man- 
ager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, St. Paul, 
Minn.; and W. H. Day, transportation manager of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce; and general secretary, 
Carl Giessow, director of the Traffic Bureau of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce. 


Three Resolutions Passed 


Three resolutions were passed by the members. One 
called attention to the satisfactory manner in which the 
railroads handled the sudden increase in business in 1939 
and again this year and conveyed to the railroads the 
board’s confidence in their ability to handle, in a credit- 
able way, any transportation emergency that may arise. 
Another recommended that the boards go on record as 
opposed to any reorganization of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that will permit the injection of poli- 
tics or impair the commission’s efficiency. Still another 
opposed the limitation of the right to practice before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Railroads Are Prepared 


“We started out a few months ago,” Mr. Buford said, 
“with the idea that we were embarking upon a program 
of strengthening the defense arms of this country sc we 
could protect ourselves from aggression. As time passes 
and as our orders pile up for future delivery of war 
supplies and battleships, there appears to be evidence of 
a change in sentiment, and we now wonder if instead of 
preparing for defense, we are preparing for war in the 
immediate future. 

“We hope time will permit our carrying out the pro- 
gram as originally planned, but in either event, adequate 
transportation is the most important part of the program. 
There must be adequate transportation, and it is proper 
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to question the ability of the transportation agencies to 
provide the needed service. 

“The adequacy of transportation, so far as the rail- 
roads are concerned, will be limited only by their ability 
to estimate properly the future business to be moved. 
If we knew what the load would be, it would be a very 
simple matter to provide for it. - 

‘We have canvassed every known source of informa- 
tion. We get copies of all War and Navy Department 
orders and contracts. We find materials being ordered 
in large volume, all conceivable kinds, ranging from 
cotton to steel, that will be made into equipment ranging 
from cotton drawers to dreadnaughts. We put all these 
things, from raw products to finished articles, on a car- 
load basis to find what they mean in the way of trans- 
portation. After assembling all the data we have been 
able to get and doubling it to allow for a possible increase 
in general business, it looks like a weekly increase in 
loading of about 8 per cent.” 

Mr. Buford also commented upon the physical plant 
and the equipment situation of the railroads. He said 
that so far as capacity is concerned, the plant can take 
an increase in business many times greater than the 
increase that will result from our preparedness program. 
The maintenance condition today is better than it was in 
1918. While the number of locomotive units, he said, 
has been reduced 33 per cent, the average pulling power 
of the remaining units is 45 per cent greater. 

The answer to the car situation, he continued, depends 
upon the amount and kind of traffic to be moved. “We 
cannot make a comparison of cars needed for future 
levels of traffic by using past levels and equating it into 
cars needed unless we consider the additional capacity 
of the average car, the higher average load per car and 
the increase in speed of movement. It is possible to 
arrive at an answer that will take account of these 
factors, but it is not possible to tell accurately how much 
better car handling we can expect from our improved 
operating methods, such as initial blocking of trains, 
which has eliminated intermediate yard switching. These 
improved methods cannot well be shown by charts and 
tables, and are overlooked by some statisticians who are 
studying the railroad situation. I do not think we have 
yet obtained the full benefit of the improved operating 
methods as related to car utilization, and we will not get 
this benefit until there is a real need for cars. 

“Recent checks of the export business moving through 
Gulf and Atlantic ports in volume equal to 80 per cent 
of the last World War peak shows cars, on the average, 
being unloaded in less than the tariff-free time. A check 
of 69 large Army and Navy construction jobs totaling 
more than 350 million dollars shows cars on the average 
being released in less than the tariff-free time. 

“This record indicates no need for the railroads to con- 
sider any penalty or restriction on shippers to hurry the 
release of cars. The job is being done successfully just 
as it should be—by co-operation.” 

Aldon J. Anderson, assistant general traffic manager 
of the U. S. Smelting, Refining & Mining Company, 
urged shippers to load cars more heavily. “The econ- 
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omies resulting,” he said, “are so far reaching that an 
attempt to measure their extent and potential value 
would seem to be exaggerated, but in order to give you 
some conception of savings accruing it is only necessary 
to point out that if the 1939 carload traffic of the rail- 
roads, which was handled in 24,119,000 cars with an 
average load of 36.8 tons per car, had been loaded only 
to the average reached in 1932, or 34.9 tons per car, it 
would have been necessary for the railroads to have 
furnished 1,313,000 additional cars to move the tonnage 
handled in 1939, 


Shippers Can Conserve Car Supply 


“The potential value of heavier loading is very clearly 
illustrated in a report recently prepared by several rep- 
resentatives of the Car Service Division. For example, 
it is pointed out that an analysis of 1938 carloadings and 
costs indicates that an increase of one ton per car would 
have resulted in saving 584,004 cars, and that the oper- 
ating cost per car originated in that year was $32.42. 
Extending these figures indicates that an increase of one 
ton per car would have effected a saving of $18,933,409 
in operating costs to carriers. A supplementary analysis 
of mileage savings resulting from the loading of 584,004 
less cars confirms that this $19,000,000 figure is reason- 
able, and without pretending that this is a precise ap- 
praisal, it does indicate that economies possible from 
heavier loading easily run into millions of dollars an- 
nually. 

“A reduction in the number of cars required to handle 
a given volume of traffic also results in effecting sub- 
stantial economies in terminal operation, and greatly 
facilitates the movement of traffic through terminals, 
which everyone will agree is a very important factor, 
- particularly when the volume of traffic is as heavy as it 
is at the present time. 

“An increased average load per car would also result 
in decreasing capital expenditures for new equipment. 
Using again the illustration of the effect of an average 
increase of one ton per car on the 1938 tonnage, based 
on the average number of times each serviceable car 
owned was required for loading that year, the reduc- 
tion of 584,004 carloads would reduce car ownership 
requirements by 28,729 cars. In other words, 28,729 
cars would have been added to the serviceable surplus 
available for protecting a further increase in traffic, such 
as was experienced in the following year, and at no 
expense to the railroads. At an average cost of $2,700 
per car, this is equivalent to a saving of $77,568,300 in 
capital expenditures. 

“Savings to the railroads, great as they are, represent 
only a part of the total economic gain, as shippers and 
receivers also share to some extent in the handling of 
their traffic in fewer cars through a reduction in their 
expense of distribution that is, the administrative ex- 
pense involved in selling, billing, invoicing, checking, 
tracing, and other items concerned in the marketing of 
their product. In addition, there would be some saving 
in expenses incurred in preparing cars for loading, 
demurrage, switching costs when borne by shipper or 
receiver, a reduction in trackage requirements of indus- 
wis and speedier switching service in industrial plant 
yards.” 

Mr. Anderson cited 11 ways in which shippers and 
receivers can assist in conserving transportation. These 
are as follows: 


1. Give all possible advance notice in the placement 
of orders for cars, giving details as to size, routing, etc. 


2. Do not reject cars as unfit for loading if it is reason- 
ably possible to make them usable. 
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3. Do not load cars until it is known that they will 
be unloaded with reasonable promptness. 


4. When cars are placed for loading, load them 
promptly and bill them immediately. 


5. Unload cars promptly and remove all dunnage, 
then notify agent of car release. 


6. Route cars via owning line or toward home line. 
This is usually possible when the railroad furnishing the 
car and the shipper co-operate. 


7. Load to weight and space capacity whenever prac- 
ticable. 


8. In making purchases of supplies, order “full car- 
loads” instead of tariff minimum carloads. Endeavor to 
sell your products to others and ship to affiliated and 
subsidiary companies on a full carload basis. 


9. Co-operate with railroads and car service depart- 
ment representatives in accordance with the request in 
a letter written by W. C. Kendall to members of the 
advisory boards, dated September 26, 1940. 


10. Obtain and read a copy of the letter of September 
23, 1940, addressed to I. C. C. Commissioner Aitcheson 
regarding the railroad’s plan to make a survey for the 
elimination of abuses and irregularities in ordering and 
furnishing cars. 


11. Discuss with management, plant superintendents, 
purchasing agents and sales managers and actually do 
some “heavier loading cooperating.” 


Want Dunnage Carried Free 


Following a discussion of the subject, What Shall We 
Do About Dunnage in Box Cars?, the members passed 
a motion recommending that the subject of freight 
charges on dunnage be handled with the directors of the 
Association of American Railroads by a special commit- 
tee consisting of the officers of the National Association 
of Advisory Boards and one representative from each 
of the three classification territories. F. M. Russell, gen- 
eral traffic manager of the General Fireproofing Com- 
pany, in an address on the subject, said, “The carriers 
have recognized the merits of free transportation. of dun- 
nage by permitting an allowance for either the actual 
weight or five hundred pounds in open top cars. They 
have also, in some instances, supplied the equivalent, such 
as loading racks, in box cars, which racks can be drawn 
to the top of the car when the cars are used for com- 
modities which do not require the racks. In this instance, 
the carriers not only haul the dunnage free, but furnish 
a large part. They have also built special equipment 
and long equipment for loading certain types of com- 
modities, which equipment has been the means of, to a 
large extent, eliminating a great deal of dunnage in many 
cases. 

“We are not criticizing the carriers for doing this 
for we believe it is a step in the right direction, but what 
it is difficult for shippers in box cars to understand is 
why they have recognized the propriety in these other 
instances but seem to decline to do so in connection with 
box car freight. 

“T cannot help but feel that dunnage, whether in box 
cars or open top cars, is a mutual asset to shippers, re- 
ceivers and carriers, and if so, neither group should 
absorb the complete cost. Shippers and receivers, through 
the various advisory boards, are attempting to cooperate 
with the carriers to bring about more economical use of 
railroad equipment by heavier loading and to reduce the 
carriers’ loss through damage claims by better packing 
and loading. Both of these movements quite definitely 
(Continued on page 687) 














“Good Fellow” 


SOLICITATION 





IS OUTMODED 


An analytical industrial traffic manager gives 
the specifications of character and education 
needed in successful transportation selling 
under today’s competitive conditions, showing 
why the old-school “cigar-pusher” is fading out 


T a recent meeting of the N. Y. O. & W. traffic 
A staff, held'in Boston, Mass., and attended also by 

traffic representatives of the road’s connections— 
a scientific-minded industrial traffic manager (A. D. 
Phillips of the Fisk Division of the U. S. Rubber Co.) 
was asked to present his analysis of the kind of sales 
service needed by the railroads today to meet the ship- 
pers’ requirements. The speaker did not direct his 
analysis exclusively to his audience but made it broad 
enough to constitute a commentary on the general prob- 
lem of selecting and educating selling personnel for rail- 
way service. 


Selling Is Debased by Calling It “Soliciting” 


Starting right at the bottom, the speaker attacked the 
whole concept of “solicitation” as an equivalent to sell- 
ing. “Solicitation sounds too much like ‘give me,’” he 
said, “and inferentially at least, puts the selling of trans- 
portation on the basis of asking for favors rather than 
on the basis of selling an essential service. The word 
‘solicit? means, according to Mr. Webster, ‘to ask earn- 
estly,’ ‘to apply for something,’ ‘to obtain by asking,’ 
‘to plead for.’ Its synonym is ‘to beseech,’ ‘crave,’ ‘sup- 
plicate,’ ‘entreat,’ ‘beg,’ ‘implore,’ ‘importune.’ These 
are not pretty words nor do they convey the meaning of 
salesmanship. Neither do they define in any worthy 
manner the duties of those who are the public contacts 
between our transportation agencies and those who must 
avail themselves of the facilities of such agencies. How- 
ever, too many transportation representatives uncon- 
sciously have placed upon their salesmanship no higher 
value than the definition given to the word ‘solicit’ by 
Mr. Webster. 

“If the duties of the public representative of trans- 
portation agencies have any value, it is not in the art 
of ‘begging’ or ‘pleading.’ Rather it is in the field of 
service (in its broader meaning rather than in the nar- 
row sense of physical movement of goods). Therefore, 
I suggest we eliminate the word ‘solicit’ from our dis- 
cussion of salesmanship, substituting therefor the word 
‘service,’ and likewise eliminate the term ‘solicitor’ from 
transportation sales terminology and use the words ‘serv- 
Ice representatives,’ or ‘traffic representatives.’ 

“We are living in an era of speed as well as an age 
of change. The greater the speed the greater the need 
for change to meet new conditions and situations. Devel- 
opments in the airplane and in highway transportation 
won’t permit those in railroad service to continue the 
personal selling of rail transportation by methods which 
have in general undergone little change since the days 
of railroad monopoly. Many of the railroads have done 
much to meet the changes that have taken place in the 





transportation business. This is particularly true with 
respect to making the public ‘railroad-minded.’ Like- 
wise, railroad management has become more sales-con- 
scious. Much good work has been done in the direction 
of sales promotion by advertising and other methods in 
order to tell the story of rail transportation. 

“Railroads have been dramatized by streamlined pas- 
senger trains; by pageants at World Fairs and other 
Expositions ; by moving pictures, such as ‘Union Pacific.’ 
Even the lowly box car is now being dolled-up in bright 
colors, and used as a medium of advertising some par- 
ticular fast freight train, or some particular type of 
service. All these things are of value, not only to the 
particular railroads responsible, but to the entire indus- 
try, because any activity that helps to publicize the rail- 
roads, locally or nationally, promotes the chief business 
of all railroads—the handling of freight. The awaken- 
ing of the railroads to the value of advertising freight 
service has been somewhat deferred, but it has now taken 
place. However, notwithstanding all this, it is my belief 
that very little good can come from these things without 
building a service representation that is capable of sup- 
plementing this advertising and promotion work in their 
daily contacts with the shipping public. 


Service Must Live Up to Advertising 


“The greater the impression made on the shipping 
public’s mind by this advertising and promotion cam- 
paign, the greater the need there will be for transporta- 
tion salesmen to compare favorably with the work done 
by the printed word. Personal contact must not fail to 
live up to publicity. If it does fail to do so, then much 
of the benefit accruing from advertising and promotion 
work will be lost. Such failure would be similar to a 
situation where interest was aroused by an attractive 
publicity program promoting some particular thing of 
interest to the public generally, only for the purchaser 
thus attracted to find out after the article was purchased 
that it was of inferior quality and would not do the 
work so loudly proclaimed. The reaction in the mind 
of the purchaser, under such circumstances, is to dis- 
count in future the advertising of that particular article. 

“To build a force of service representatives to sup- 
plement advertising and sales promotion is a function of 
management. It is management’s duty to develop a 
system of selecting employees which will centralize this 
important responsibility in one department instead of 
leaving the hiring of men to many scattered individuals 
who do not operate under any particular standards. The 
job of getting the right men into selling must begin by 
a more careful selection of young men as clerks or 
stenographers, particularly in off-line offices. Men must 
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be selected for these and similar jobs with the idea that 
they will eventually become salesmen for the company 
by which they are employed. Some form of training 
for salesmanship, and some course of study, must be 
worked out by which these beginners can be helped 
toward a successful sales career. 


Why the Salesman Has to Know More 


“Perhaps some scheme as that adopted by the Insur- 
ance Companies will have to be developed. We can all 
remember when anyone who couldn’t get a job anywhere 
else could always get a job selling insurance. This was 
in the days when the only option a customer had in buy- 
ing insurance was either a straight life or an endowment 
policy. Almost anyone with a circle of friends could 
sell these types of insurance, but, as new kinds of cov- 
erage were developed to fit every kind of a situation, the 
subject became too complex for mere order-takers. So 
the large insurance companies had to develop schools in 
which to train men, not only to sell the different forms 
of insurance, but also to understand the needs of those 
to whom they wished to sell. 

“The alternatives which face the shipper nowadays are 
just as varied and complex as those which face the insur- 
ance prospect, and the old type of salesmanship in trans- 
portation does not meet the customer’s needs any more 
than the old type of insurance salesmanship. With the 
newer forms of carriers that have developed and with 
the competition that has followed, bringing into the pic- 
ture studies on the part of industry to develop distribu- 
tion policies to fit the needs of the buying public, trans- 
portation salesmanship must include a period of training 
to fit the needs of the times. 

“I fully appreciate the necessity of personality and 
good fellowship as necessary attributes of service repre- 
sentatives. These attributes will always be necessary, 
but the day is fast approaching when these characteristics 
alone are not going to be sufficient qualifications for a 
transportation salesman. If there is going to be any 
value to a job of this character it must be based on more 
than the ability to tell stories about the farmer’s daugh- 
ter, or the capacity to entertain or dispense good fellow- 
ship no matter in what manner or form. In this transi- 
tion period the representatives of transportation 
companies who are nothing more than ‘give me’ men, 
favor-seekers, or order-takers, will rapidly go out of the 
picture. The future traffic representative must be a man 
who will keep himself abreast of the times, and who will 
not only accept change when it appears but who will 
endeavor to anticipate it, and achieve his results on the 
basis of service to shippers and receivers by having a 
knowledge of the product he is selling as well as the 
needs of those to whom he desires to sell. 

“Let me call your attention to a survey recently con- 
ducted by one of our largest facilities of transportation. 
A questionnaire was sent to hundreds of industrial traffic 
managers who were requested to indicate the character- 
istics preferred in transportation solicitors. The char- 
acteristic which received the most points was (1) ‘spe- 
cific knowledge of rates and services. This answer un- 
doubtedly was intended to include knowledge of rules, 
regulations, and an ability to interpret them. The next 
characteristic in the number of points received was (2) 
“Dependability. One point behind was (3) ‘Business 


conduct with proper appreciation of the value of the ship- 
per’s time.’ Close behind was (4) ‘general intelligence.’ 
Other characteristics that appealed to industrial traffic 
men, and which stood high in the list were (5) ‘Desire 
to be helpful in giving the service needed’ and (6) ‘Abil- 
ity to analyze transportation needs. At the very bottom 
with the lowest rating of all was (7) ‘good story teller.’ 
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“The results of this questionnaire support the views I 
have held on railroad salesmanship for a great many 
years. The outstanding feature of the survey is that 
character and preparedness are almost universally desired 
in railroad representatives. In trying to break down 
these two apparently dominating characteristics into their 
component parts, it seems to me that character means a 
transportation salesman should have a pleasing person- 
ality—be by nature an individual who really likes people. 
Of course, he must be honest and dependable; be more 
or less a diplomat, the more the better; be observant, 
have an inherent curiosity, without sticking his nose or 
foot into places where they do not belong. Preparedness 
means that he should be fully conversant with the line 
he represents, the kind of service it holds itself out to 
give—likewise the service of its connections and also that 
of his competitors. It most certainly means that he 
should know what he is selling. 

“Selling some things is more difficult than selling other 
things. For instance, if we can show an object by pro- 
ducing a sample of the article, an explanation of its work- 
ings or adaptability can easily be visualized. Its use, or 
its workmanship, or quality can me emphasized, but 
when we are selling a service, samples of which cannot 
be produced and demonstrated prior to a trial, we are 
asking the prospective customer to accept us on faith. 
It is because selling a service is so intangible that greater 
preparation is necessary by the salesman for this kind of 
salesmanship. He must be prepared to demonstrate 
service, if required, or requested, from many different 
angles. In the case of physical service, the salesman 
must be sufficiently convincing to warrant a trial, but in 
the case of service in its broader sense, he may be re- 
quired to interpret a tariff, or the rules and regulations 
which govern it, or advise with respect to packing, load- 
ing, carrier liability, filing of claims, many more intricate 
and complex questions. 


What a Salesman Should Know About Tariffs 


“Tt seems fundamental to me that all railroad salesmen 
should be carefully grounded in the provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended. Failure to have 
this background is equivalent to trying to demonstrate 
an automobile to a prospective customer without know- 
ing how to operate it. One may get the thing started 
and by good luck escape all obstacles, but sooner or later, 
something appears which it is impossible to duck, and, 
in the matter of a few seconds, the prospective customer 
realizes that the kind of service demonstrated is not the 
kind he wants. I don’t expect a railroad salesman to 
be a transportation lawyer, or that he memorize all the 
decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
I do think he should have a working knowledge of what 
conclusions the Commission has reached with respect to 
the principal questions which arise regarding trans- 
portation. I shouldn’t object if he were familiar with 
all fundamental issues decided. 

“Next, a transportation salesman should have a funda- 
mental understanding of primary tariffs—such as the 
classification, demurrage, storage, in transit, etc.—and of 
the rules under which these operate, so as to permit an 
intelligent interpretation under a given set of facts. In 
addition, every transportation salesman should know 
there is a contract on the back of bills of lading and 
what each provision of the terms and conditions mean. 
In order to interpret these terms and conditions, par- 
ticularly with those dealing with carrier liability, the 
salesman should be familiar with court decisions upon 
which the terms of the contract.are based. 

“T believe also that transportation salesmen should be 
conversant with the physical preparation for applying for 
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classification and rate changes, and likewise with the 
elements that are considered by the Classification and 
Rate Committees in arriving at their decisions. I hold 
this opinion because I know many opportunities arise to 
be of service to shippers who do not have the benefit 
of the services of traffic experts, and are, therefore, not 
in a position to make or intelligently present a petition 
for a change. A service or traffic representative should 
be reasonably familiar with pool car operation, ware- 
housing, stop-in-transit cars, etc., so as to be able, if and 
when the opportunity presents itself, to point out to a 
shipper or receiver the benefits of such services, and the 
possible savings or efficiency of distribution that can be 
secured thereby. An effort would be made to learn as 
much as possible about the methods of distribution used 
by the larger shippers, and, by diplomatic inquiry, devel- 
op the reasons and the value of that particular type of 
distribution, and, if other than rail service seems pref- 
erable to the shipper, find out why. 

“In this way, criticism of railway service, if any is 
brought to light, can be answered, and perhaps sug- 
gestions can be offered to overcome the shipper’s prefer- 
ence for some other service. Many situations will be 
uncovered about which nothing can be done, but, at least, 
inquiry about such situations by the salesman will show 
his interest in the shipper instead of only in himself. 
Another reason for such inquiries is that the more 
familiar we are with the reasons of others for preferring 
certain things, the better we are prepared to be of help 
to others. One person’s criticism may teach us the solu- 
tion of some other person’s problem. 

“In addition to being trained in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of transportation, the successful traffic representa- 
tive of the future must be trained in the economics of 
business. This has been sadly neglected in the past. 
Before any one can be of much help to another he must 
know something about the problems of the person he is 
trying to help. Industry is constantly working toward 
a reduction in inventories; the release of capital frozen 
in transit; the reduction of operating expenses in man- 
ufacturing plants and the stabilization of labor forces, 
through more accurate scheduling of operations and ma- 
terials; the lowering of distribution costs through new 
and better methods of distribution; and in many other 
ways seeking greater efficiency. Service representatives 
ought to know something about these problems—for 
otherwise they cannot be of much help in advising how 
the carrier can assist in attaining the results desired, nor 
can they assist in getting results for the company they 
represent, notwithstanding all the advertising and sales 
promotion that may be done. 


“Cadet” System for Training New Employees 


“Some railroads have already recognized this need for 
trained traffic representatives and are selecting young 
men from business schools to serve as traffic ‘cadets.’ 
These young men are given a thorough training with 
particular reference to many of the things I have sug- 
gested, their studies embracing also all phases of rail- 
roading in general, in preparation for the time when 
they will meet the public as alert and well-informed 
traffic representatives. 

“I do not believe a salesman can know too much about 
his own business. As a matter of fact, I don’t think he 
can know too much about the other fellow’s business. 
It’s also well to know a little about human nature. Ifa 
man has a hobby, he likes to talk about it—once in a 
while. I don’t think anyone wants to talk about his 
hobby constantly or every time a salesman calls, but if 
one is given an opportunity to discuss such a matter, he 
should at least be intelligent enough to know something 
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about it. I assure you from my own personal experience 
that one can become expert in talking a hobby although 
remaining a dub in the performance of such a hobby. 


District Offices Should Handle Inquiries Promptly 


“Finally, let me say that a sales organization needs to 
be supported by district offices in a manner to enable 
them to make good, not only the advertising and sales 
promotion work, but the obligation that the traffic sales 
force assumes. Many an account has been lost because 
of failure to recognize that when information of any 
character is needed it is usually required at once. If 
the district offices are not set up to give prompt and 
immediate advice, particularly with respect to car move- 
ments, but have to write or telegraph to headquarters for 
the information, it is usually valueless by the time it is 
received.” 

The O. & W. staff meeting, addressed by Mr. Phillips, 
was held in Boston to give the company’s traffic per- 
sonnel a direct acquaintance with the physical conditions 
under which its Eastern connections operate in the Bos- 
ton area, as well as personal contact with the traffic staffs 
of connecting lines. Following the meeting in Boston, 
the group went to New Haven where an inspection was 
made of Cedar Hill yard and other facilities—an operat- 
ing officer of the New Haven accompanying the party 
to familiarize them with the physical and operating char- 
acteristics of the railroad lay-out in Southern New 
England. 

It is the policy of the O. & W. traffic department 
to have all traffic representatives familiar with the phys- 
ical conditions surrounding its service—a knowledge 
gained by riding freight trains and witnessing the 
actual operation of the service which it is their job to 
sell. 


For What Are We Preparing? 
(Continued from page 684) 


involve more bracing and blocking, resulting in a greater 
weight of dunnage.” 


Other Subjects Considered 


Several other subjects were considered at the meeting. 
Charles Donley, president of the national Association of 
Shippers Advisory Boards, J. J. Pelley, president, and 
M. J. Gormley, executive assistant of the Association of 
American Railroads and A. W. Vogtle, commented upon 
the work of the boards. The general chairmen of the 13 
boards highlighted the work of each board. F. A. 
Schleifer, traffic manager of the Franklin County Coal 
Company, and R. J. Bowman, vice-president of the Pere 
Marquette, discussed improvements in the _ board’s 
agenda. W. J. Williamson, general traffic manager of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, and C. H. Dietrich, exec- 
utive vice-president of the Freight Claim division of the 
A. A. R., spoke on loss and damage prevention. W. J. 
Kelly, assistant to the vice-president of the A. A. R., 
outlined progress in tariff simplification. F. M. Ren- 
shaw, traffic commissioner of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce, spoke on Procedure Before Railroad Rate Com- 
mittees. 

J. M. Souby, assistant general counsel of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, and Col. A. B. Barber, 
manager of the transportation and communications de- 
partment of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
commented upon transportation legislation during the 
past year. 
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Are Stockyards 
Common Carriers? 


I. C. C. examiners put 15 out 
of 25 into this category 
in proposed report 


Recommended findings as to the status 
of some 25 stockyards and their affiliates 
have been made to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a proposed report by Ex- 
aminers Paul “0. Carter and T. Leo 
Haden. Generally, the recommended find- 
ings, which are in Ex Parte No. 127, Status 
of Public Stock Yard Companies, would 
have 15 of the 25 companies classified as 
common carriers by railroad; two of the 
others would be found to have been com- 
mon carriers by railroad prior to June 1, 
1940; while the present status of the latter 
and the remaining eight would be found 
to be not that of a common carrier. 

The 15 which the examiners would find 
to be common carriers by railroad include 
the following 11 stockyard companies: St. 
Paul ‘Union Stock Yards Company, St. 
Paul, Minn.; West Philadelphia Stock 
Yards Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Pitts- 
burgh Joint Stock Yards Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Denver Union Stock Yard 
Company, Denver, Colo.; Portland Union 
Stock Yards Company, Portland, Ore.; 
Union Stock Yards Company of Seattle, 
Wash.; South San Francisco Union Stock- 
yards Company, San Francisco, Calif., and 
Stockton; Los Angeles Union Stock Yards 
Company, Los Angeles, Calif.; Cincinnati 
Union Stock Yard Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Bourbon Stock Yard Company, 
Louisville, Ky.; Jersey City Stock Yards 
Company, Jersey City, N. J. Also, the 
Livestock Terminal Service Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the Fort Worth Live- 
stock Handling Company, Fort Worth, 
Tex., which now perform the loading and 
unloading services at Cleveland and Fort 
Worth, respectively. The remaining rec- 
ommended finding with respect to the live- 
stock terminal services which the exam- 
iners think are common carriage is that 
summarized in the proposed report as fol- 
lows: “That the New York Central Rail- 
road Company and the Michigan Central 
Railroad Company, which respectively own 
and operate public stockyards at Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Detroit, Mich. should file 
tariffs with the commission containing the 
charges for loading and unloading live- 
stock at their respective stockyards.” 

Meanwhile the two companies which the 
examiners would have the commission find 
were common carriers by railroad prior 
to June 1, 1940, are the St. Louis National 
Stock Yards and the Cleveland Union 


Stock Yards Company. The proposed re- 
port would have the commission find that 
the following stockyard companies are not 
common carriers by railroad, and that the 
proceeding should be discontinued as to 
them: Union Stock Yards Company, Ltd., 
Omaha, Nebr.; Sioux City Stock Yards 
Company, Sioux City, Iowa; Brighton 
Stock Yards Company, Brighton, Mass.; 
Union Stock Yard & Market Company, 
Inc., New York; Kansas City Stock Yards 
Company of Maine, Kansas City, Mo.; St. 
Louis National Stock Yards, East St. Louis, 
Ill.; Cleveland Union Stock Yards Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; Fort Worth Stock 
Yards Company, Fort Worth, Tex. The 
two remaining companies involved in the 
proceedings are the Newark Stock Yards, 
Newark, N. J.; and New England Stock 
Yards, Somerville, Mass. With respect to 
these the examiners say the commission 
should find that they have been deposted 
as public stockyards by the Secretary of 
Agriculture under the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act, and thus they are not public 
stockyards within the meaning of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act. 

The proceeding, as the examiners point 
out, was instituted by the commission by 
an order dated July 11, 1938. While it 
was being heard the United States Supreme 
Court handed down its decision in Union 
Stock Yard and Transit Company of Chi- 
cago v. United States, 308 U. S. 213, hold- 
ing that Union was a common carrier by 
railroad and thus sustaining the commis- 
sion’s order in Cancelation of Livestock 
Services at Chicago, 227 I. C. C. 716, 
‘which forbade the cancelation of tariffs 
of that company on file with the commis- 
sion containing charges for unloading and 
loading livestock. Thus the task of the 
examiners became one of considering the 
services of the various stockyard com- 
panies in the light of the Supreme Court’s 
decision, and determining the status of 
each accordingly. This the proposed re- 
port undertook to do, taking into considera- 
tion certain changes in loading and unload- 
ing services made after the court’s deci- 
sion by the Cleveland Union Stock Yards 
Company, Fort Worth Stock Yards Com- 
pany, Kansas City Stock Yards Company, 
St. Louis National Stock Yards and Sioux 
City Stock Yards Company. 


Five-Minute Limit on Crossing 
Occupancy Held Invalid 


A Missouri law, which limits to five 
minutes the time a train may occupy a 
public highway crossing, was held invalid 
by that state’s supreme court on October 
31. The court held that the law is uncon- 
stitutional because it was a special law of 
restricted application. The law applied in 
all parts of the state except in cities of 
more than 10,000 population. 


Asks Dismissal in 
Trust Law Suit 


The cause of ‘‘Buster’’Arnold's 
complaint has ceased, why 
prosecute?—asks A. A. R. 


Contending that the issue in the case is 
moot, J. Carter Fort, general solicitor of 
the Association of American Railroads, 
has filed with Justice Jennings Bailey of 
the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia a brief asking that the 
government’s anti-trust action against the 
A. A. R. for alleged violation of the Sher- 
man Act be dismissed. The brief is in sup- 
port of the position taken by Mr. Fort 
in oral argument before Justice Bailey on 
October 24, details of which were given 
in last week’s issue. 

The suit, which was filed last fall by 
Thurman Arnold, assistant attorney- 
general in charge of anti-trust activities, 
charges that the Association and its mem- 
ber roads had passed several resolutions 
which had the effect of binding the mem- 
bers to refrain from entering into joint 
rates and through routes with motor car- 
riers. 

Following the same line of reasoning 
in his brief that he did in his oral argu- 
ment, Mr. Fort contends that the case 
should be dismissed not only because fur- 
ther proceedings are unnecessary and 
would serve no proper purpose, but also 
because further proceedings would be 
affirmatively against the public interest. 
“They would involve,” argues Mr. Fort, “a 
waste of the Court’s time and energy and 
amount to an abuse of the judicial proc- 
esses. They would place a tremendous 
burden of expense of time and money upon 
defendants and upon the Government, 
which is to say, upon the taxpayers. More- 
over, they would be out of keeping with a 
fair and orderly administration of justice 
in that the only purpose they could serve 
would be to bring forth prophetic state- 
ments with respect to issues which have 
an “absolute want of present actuality.” 

As pointed out in last week’s issue Frank 
Coleman, special assistant to the Attorney 
General, told the court that although it was 
admitted that the resolutions of the A. A. 
R., which had formed the basis of the 
suit, had been rescinded, yet the govern- 
ment was interested only in whether or 
not the railroads actually will cooperate 
with motor carriers in the matter of joint 
rates and through routes. 

The government attorney also alleged 
that for the past five years the conspiracy 
between the nation’s railroads had existed 
and as a result there had been no coordina- 
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tion of motor carriers and railroads. He 
also characterized the resolutions of the 
A. A. R. as a “most arrogant exercise of 
power” and ones which defeated the intent 
of the Congress when it passed the Motor 
Carrier Act of 1935 that there should be 
coordination of railroad and motor car- 
rier facilities in the interests of more effi- 
cient and more economical transportation. 

It was Mr. Coleman’s position that the 
railroads have taken only the first step in 
freeing the railroad industry “from the 
shackles which have bound it for the past 
five years.” The Department of Justice is 
concerned with the economic results, de- 
clared the government counsel, and wants 
to know whether the industry will really 
'be freed from the restrictions prohibiting 
coordination with trucks and busses. 

Mr. Coleman then asked Justice Bailey 
to note that for the past year the Balti- 
more .& Ohio and the Keeshin trucking 
companies have been negotiating for joint 
rates and through routes. The Department 
of Justice is anxious to know what the 
Pennsylvania and the New York Central 
will do if and when such an agreement is 
entered into between the B. & O. and 
Keeshin. He thought it might easily be 
possible for the Central and the Pennsyl- 
vania to enter into an agreement which 
would have just as much force as the now- 
rescinded resolutions of the A. A. R. To 
forestall any such action on the part of 
any of the carriers, Mr. Coleman had these 
specific suggestions to offer to the court 
as the type of action that it might take in 
disposing of the suit: 

1. Enter a consent decree, forbidding the 
carriers from ever again entering into any 
type of agreement which would have the 
effect of prohibiting or slowing up coor- 
dination between the industry and the 
various trucking companies over the coun- 
try. It was Mr. Coleman’s further sug- 
gestion that before the court entered such 
a decree, which would have to be proffered 
by the defendant railroads, it should call 
in any shippers or other parties who might 
be interested and get their suggestions on 
the exact form that such a consent decree 
should take. 

2. Order the case to be tried. Admitting 
the A. A. R.’s contention that such a trial 
would be costly to both parties, Mr. Cole- 
man insisted that the onus would fall on 
the carriers who are accused of violating 
the law and have the opportunity open to 
them of accepting a consent decree. How- 
ever, he did think that the trial of the 
issue might throw additional light on the 
details of the alleged conspiracy and give 
the court and the Department of Justice a 
clearer picture of what has and is taking 
place in the industry as regards the coor- 
dination with motor carriers. 

3. Lastly, continue the case for the pur- 
pose of determining whether the defend- 
ants have restored freedom of action to 
the industry. This, Mr. Coleman thought, 
could be accomplished in two different 
ways: 

1. The court could require every instance 
of joint rates and through routes to be re- 
ported to it. 

2. The court could require the A. A. R. 
to report to it or to the Department of Jus- 
tice every case of an agreement between 
two or more railroads. 
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The last suggestion was made for the 
reason, as Mr. Coleman phrased it, that if 
the B. & O.-Keeshin agreement should be 
consummated, the conspiracy to thwart it 
may manifest itself in different ways and 
the court should know all the agreements 
that are entered into between two or more 
railroads. In regard to this latter sugges- 
tion, Justice Bailey expressed: the belief 
that the court would be loathe to act as a 
policeman for the industry. 


British Rate Boost Applies to Both 
Fares and Freight Charges 


The news item in last week’s issue, 
page 655, reported that a 6 per cent in- 
crease in fares would be made on British 
railroads, effective December 1. Informa- 
tion received subsequently to its publica- 
tion from the U. S. Bureau of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce points out that the 6 
per cent increase applies to freight rates 
as well as passenger fares. 


N. Y. Railroad Club Dinner Slated 
for December 12 


The New York Railroad Club will hold 
its 68th anniversary dinner at the Com- 
modore hotel, New York, on Thursday, 
December 12, at 7 p. m. W. E. Corrigan, 
vice-president, American Locomotive Com- 
pany, New York, is general chairman. Res- 
ervations should be placed with C. C. 
Fletcher, chairman, seating committee, 
Room 1462, 460 Lexington Ave, New 
York, by December 2. 


F. E. C. Boiler Explosion Causes 
Death of Head-End Crew 


Explosion of the boiler of the locomotive 
hauling Florida East Coast passenger train 
No. 34, the northbound “Tamiami,” four 
miles south of New Smyrna Beach, Fla., 
late on October 25, caused the derailment 
of the locomotive in which the fireman and 
engineman sustained injuries resulting later 
in death. No passengers suffered serious 
injuries. Investigation developed that the 
explosion was due to low water. 


Would-Be Train Wrecker Gets 
Ten Years 


J. E. Johnson of Pocomoke City, Md., 
who pleaded guilty to tampering with the 
Pennsylvania’s main line tracks at Stanton, 
Del. (on the line between Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Baltimore, Md.) in an attempt to 
wreck a train on July 8, was sentenced 
to 20 whip lashes and 10 years’ imprison- 
ment by the General Sessions court of 
Delaware on November 1. The prisoner 
told the court that he removed spikes and 
rail-joints “to get even with the railroad 
for sending him to jail” on a previous 
occasion. 


Next Meeting Dates Fixed by 
Coordinated Associations 

At a meeting of the Committee of the 
Coordinated Associations at the close of 
the annual meetings of the Railway Fuel 
and Traveling Engineers’ Association, the 
Master Boiler Makers’ Association, the 
Car Department Officers’ Association, and 
the Locomotive Maintenance Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the exhibit of the Allied Rail- 
way Supply Association, the dates for next 








year’s simultaneous meetings were estab- 
lished as September 22, 23, and 24, 1941. 
The meetings will be held without an 
exhibit. 


First Conviction for Fraud Under 
Unemployment Act 


Reporting “the first conviction for fraud 
under the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act,” the latest issue of the Railroad 
Retirement Board’s “Monthly Review” 
states that “Chester L. Edie of Grand 
Junction, Colo., has been sentenced to serve 
60 days on each of three counts, the sen- 
tences to run concurrently.” Mr. Edie is 
further identified as “a former brakeman” 
who was charged with “filing three claims 
for unemployment insurance benefits while 
actually employed outside the railroad in- 
dustry.” 

The Retirement Board’s report of the 
case goes on to say that benefits totaling 
$32 had been certified to Mr. Edie in ad- 
dition to his waiting period credit, while 
during the period involved “he had earned 
$40.90 doing other work.” The defendant 
is further said to have pleaded guilty on 
September 30 to an indictment returned 
by a grand jury on September 23. The 
penalty provisions under which the sentence 
was imposed fix maximum punishment at 
a fine of $10,000 or imprisonment for one 
year, or both. 

British Derailment Kills 27 

Derailment of a London-Penzance ex- 
press train on the Great Western at Norton 
Fitzwarren near Taunton on November 4 
caused the death of at least 27 persons and 
injuries to 59, according to press dis- 
patches. As far as is now known the derail- 
ment was caused by track conditions and 
is not the result of sabotage. The loco- 
motive and the first six cars were derailed. 
Telescoping of car bodies is held to have 
caused the high death toll. 

This is the most serious accident in Great 
Britain in point of view of loss of life 
since a rear-end collision of two passenger 
trains on the London & North Eastern at 
Castlecary, Scotland, on December 10, 1937, 
when 35 were killed and 67 injured. This 
in turn was the highest death loss in a 
British accident since the Gretna disaster 
of May 22, 1915, when some 225 persons 
were killed. 


New York Central Will Add Two 
Trains 


Two new all-Pullman trains, one between 
New York and Chicago and the other be- 
tween Cleveland, New York and Boston, 
will be placed in service on November 10, 
by the New York Central. The train to 
Chicago has been necessitated by the popu- 
larity of the Commodore Vanderbilt, which 
has been running in several sections daily. 
It will be known as the Advance Com- 
modore Vanderbilt. It will leave Grand 
Central Terminal at 4:20 p. m., ten min- 
utes in advance of the regular Commodore 
Vanderbilt and will stop only at Harmon, 
N. Y., to receive, and at Englewood (Chi- 
cago) to discharge, passengers. It will 
arrive in Chicago at 8:20 a. m. 

The new train from Cleveland will be 
known as the Cleveland Limited. It will 
leave Cleveland at 8:30 p.-m., and East 
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Cleveland at 8:39 p. m., with passengers 
now carried on an extra section of the 
Southwestern Limited and will arrive in 
Grand Central Terminal, New York, at 
8 a.m. It will also carry through sleep- 
ing cars to Boston. 


Trunk Line Committee Recommends 
Split Delivery Rules 


A uniform policy for the extension of 
free lighterage privileges on so-called split 
deliveries of export freight by railroads 
at the Port of New York has been recom- 
mended by the Freight Traffic Managers 
committee of the Trunk Line Association. 
The recommended policy reads as follows: 
“After free lighterage deliveries on the first 
lot, equal to or in excess of the prescribed 
minimum weights, the remainder of an ex- 
port shipment should be subject to two free 
lighterage deliveries only in the event that 
the weight of the remainder is not less 
than the prescribed minimum weight, or 
if less, the shipper, owner or consignee 
authorizes the carrier to collect additional 
freight charges on the basis of a carload 
minimum weight by increasing the weight 
to the carload minimum basis, with appli- 
cation of the carload rate to such additional 
weight; otherwise, only one free delivery 
can be made of the remainder of the con- 
signment.” 


Coach-Lounge Added to City of 
Los Angeles 


A coach-lounge, an innovation in pas- 
senger service, was added to the Stream- 
liner City of Los Angeles of the Union 
’ Pacific-Chicago & North Western on 
October 9. As reported in the Railway 
Age of October 19, the addition increases 
the consist of the train to 18 cars. The new 
car has 24 reclining coach seats in the for- 
ward half and an array of settees and 
lounge chairs upholstered in green, brown 
and blue in the other half. The walls and 
the ceilings are colored with combinations 
of chartreuse, gray, ivory and light cream. 
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The car is equipped with a radio, writing 
desks and a service bar from which re- 
freshments are dispensed. 


“Waterway Bloc” Leader Leaves 
House to Be Comptroller General 


Upon assuming the office of Comptroller 
General to which he was recently appointed 
by President Roosevelt, Lindsay C. War- 
ren, Democrat, resigned as a member of 
the House of Representatives from North 
Carolina, effective October 31. During the 
Congressional fight for passage of the 
Transportation Act of 1940, Mr. Warren 
was the leader of the House’s so-called 
“waterway bloc” organized to oppose any 
legislation proposing Interstate Commerce 
Commission regulation of water carriers. 

Among other assignments, former Rep- 
resentative Warren was a member of the 
House merchant marine and fisheries and 
roads committees. 


Shop Apprentices Honored 


An unusual event took place on the Le- 
high Valley at Sayre, Pa. on Saturday 
evening, November 2. The great Shops 
Assembly Hall was filled with almost 
1,200 people, who participated in a ban- 
quet and entertainment given by the Sayre 
System Shop Athletic Association in honor 
of the 119 Lehigh Valley Shop appren- 
tices. The toastmaster was Harry J. Farr, 
and the principal address was made by 
President A. N. Williams of the Lehigh 
Valley, who was introduced by Dr. Donald 
Guthrie, the chief surgeon of the road. 
President Williams commended the good 
work being done by the apprentices. He 
also discussed certain phases of the na- 
tional defense program which involve car- 
rier co-operation. In speaking of the wel- 
fare of the Lehigh Valley he emphasized 
the folly of the St. Lawrence waterway 
and power project. Short talks were also 
made by Dexter C. Buell of the Railway 
Educational Bureau; Roy V. Wright, man- 
aging editor of the Railway Age; Judge 
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R. W. Barrett, vice-president and general 
counsel of the Lehigh Valley; John Duffy, 
vice-president of traffic; and Ernest G. 
Smith, a member of the board of directors. 
of the Lehigh Valley. A unique feature 
of the program was a series of lantern 
slides showing the status and school and 
work percentage records for a number of 
the more advanced apprentices. Dinner 
music was furnished by the Lehigh Valley 
System Shops Band. In addition to those 
mentioned, a number of other executive 
officers of the railroad were present. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ending November 2 totaled 794,797 cars, 
the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on November 7. This was a de- 
crease of 42,854 cars, or 5.1 per cent, below 
the preceding week, a decrease of 6,311 
cars, or 0.8 per cent, under the corres- 
ponding week last year, but an increase of 
121,830 cars, or 18.1 per cent, above the 
comparable 1938 week. 

As reported in last week’s issue, load- 
ings of revenue freight for the week ended 
October 26 totaled 837,651 cars, and the 
summary for that week, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A.A.R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For Week Ended Saturday, October 26, 1940: 











Districts 1940 1939 1938 
Eastern ....... 173,512 169,462 141,463 
Allegheny ..... 168,478 171,539 124,268 
Pocahontas . 49,142 58,830 53,210 
Southern ...... 115,630 113,747 102,553 
Northwestern .. 137,528 127,169 100,065: 
Central Western. 134,448 130,737 131,262 
Southwestern .. 58,913 57,874 55,769 
Total Western 

Districts... 330,889 315,780 287,096 
Total All Roads 837,651 829,358 708,590: 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products 40,421 40,232 46,901 
Live stock .. 22,509 20,410 21,053 
SS 136,430 160,298 136,134 
BOO iiss oie ns 11,989 11,673 6,196 
Forest products. 43,602 37,625 30,036. 

BES a iteisie secre 68,435 62,063 24,609 
Merchandise, l.c.l. 156,724 159,389 158,897 
Miscellaneous .. 357,541 337,668 284,764 
October 26..... 837,651 829,358 708,590 
October 19..... 813,909 856,289 705,284 
October 12..... 811,906 839,952 726,142 
October 5..... 805,986 830,102 702,616: 
September 28... 822,434 829,696 696,908: 





Cumulative Total, 


eeks ... 29,855,279 27,641,645 24,981,787 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended October 26 totaled 64,379, as com- 
pared to 58,931 in the previous week and 
59,903 in the comparable 1939 week, ac- 
cording to the compilation of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
Met..26, W940 2.6% 64,379 26,914 
Oct. 19, 1940 ....5. 58,931 26,305 
Oct, 12, 1940 ....... 64,522 25,217 
WMct. ZB; 1999 2.0 59,903 25,957 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Oct: 26; 19460 .....2; 2,296,680 1,055,677 
Oct, 26, 8989 2.2... 2,081,899 911,280 
Oct: 29, 71958 «655s 2,025,089 876,545 


October Employment 1.59 Per Cent 
Above Last Year 


Railroad employment increased another 
0.56 per cent—from 1,066,612 to 1,072,590 
—during the one-month period from mid- 
September until mid-October, while the 
October total was 1.59 per cent above that 
for October, 1939, according to the Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission’s compilation 
based on preliminary reports. The index 
number, based on the 1923-1925 average 
and adjusted for seasonal variation, stood 
at 58.4 in October as compared with Sep- 
tember’s 58.5 and October, 1939’s 57.5. 

October employment was above that of 
September in four groups, but down in 
the other three. The largest increase as 
compared with the previous month was the 
2.12 per cent rise in the train and engine 
service group, while the largest decrease 
was the 1.76 per cent decline in the main- 
tenance of way and structures group. 
Meanwhile October employment in all 
groups was above that of October, 1939, 
the largest increase being the 4.13 per cent 
rise in the maintenance of way and struc- 
tures group; employment in the train and 
engine service group was up 1.04 per cent 
while all other groups were up varying 
fractions of one per cent. 


Official Ratings Dropped as North- 
South Minima 


Further and substantial reductions in 
charges on less-carload traffic between 
points in Official territory and numerous 
specified points in Southeastern territory 
will result from waiver of Official terri- 
tory class ratings and rates as minima in 
determining charges on interterritorial ship- 
ments, effective December 3. The changes 
in minima are made necessary by the fact 
that, effective September 1, member roads 
of the Southern Freight Association re- 
duced southern classification ratings on 
more than 3,500 items of merchandise (See 
Railway Age for August 3, page 188), 
representing reductions in charges of 15 
to 30 per cent. Although through class 
rates between the North and South are 
subject to southern classification ratings, 
heretofore class rates governed by official 
classification ratings have been observed 
as minimum charges. Since correspond- 
ing changes in l.c.l. ratings were not made 
in Official territory, the observance of 
Northern ratings as minima has prevented 
the full application of the reductions ini- 
tiated by the southern railroads to ship- 
ments from the North to the South. 

Hence the waiving of Official territory 
class ratings as minima in determining 
charges on interterritorial shipments be- 
tween the north and south will have the 
effect of applying the reduced Southern 
classification ratings to the published class 
rates in all cases. 


Retirement Board Operations 


Total Railroad Retirement Act payments 
certified to the Secretary of the Treasury 
during August on all classes of benefits 
amounted to $9,940,470, bringing to $328,- 
084,893 the total amount certified since the 
beginning of operation, according to data 
published in the latest issue of the Railroad 
Retirement Board’s “Monthly Review.” 

Employee annuities in force on August 
31, numbered 108,551 with a total monthly 
amount payable of $7,115,058. Former car- 
rier pensioners on the Board rolls on this 
date totaled 34,473 with a monthly amount 
payable of $2,023,631. 

_ Unemployment insurance claims increased 
in August averaging 24,240 a week during 
the four-week period ended August 30, as 
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compared with an average of 22,950 in 
July. Occurring in spite of increased rail- 
road employment in August, the rise was 
attributed largely to the fact that many 
employees who could not file effective 
claims in June and July could do so in 
August. 

Benefit payments totaling nearly $891,000 
were certified on 60,962 claims in August, 
an average of 15,240 a week as compared 
with the July weekly average of 11,031. 
The average benefit payment in August 
was $14.61 as compared with the July 
average of $14.40. The number of active 
benefit accounts on August 30 is estimated 
at 110,966, of which 25,524 were based on 
wages credited for 1939. 


Post-Zero-Hour Shippers’ Plea 
Saves ‘Portion of Line 


Shippers’ promises of co-operation in af- 
fording traffic made after authorization of 
abandonment and shortly before disman- 
tling of track was to have begun -have 
saved a portion of the Trenton-Princeton 
Traction Company’s line for continued 
existence. As noted in the Railway Age of 
July 20, the New Jersey Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners authorized the 
company, which is an affiliate of the Read- 
ing, to abandon its entire 13-mi. line be- 
tween Trenton, N. J., and Princeton, on 
June 27. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission added its consent on September 18. 

Since those dates the townships of Law- 
rence and Ewing and a number of shippers 
on the line asked the state board to re-open 
the case and revise its decision so as to 
authorize the company to continue in opera- 
tion for freight service only that portion of 
its line between its interchange track with 
the Trenton branch of the Reading to Law- 
rence township, a distance of 5 miles. The 
petition stated that representatives of the 
townships and shippers had conferred with 
railroad officers for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the possibility of continuance of freight 
service on that section. A survey made by 
E. D. Osterhout, passenger traffic manager 
of the Reading, indicated a probable operat- 
ing loss of $4,932. Potential future busi- 
ness, however, it was anticipated, would 
reduce the annual operating loss after the 
first year to a minimum and possibly pro- 
duce a net return, which prospect is based 
upon present increase of business of con- 
cerns on the line and prospective business 
by the establishment of new industries on 
land adjacent to the right-of-way, most 
of which is zoned for industrial plants. 
The application stated that local commit- 
tees had been organized for the purpose 
of “selling” these industrial sites to pros- 
pective manufacturers. 

The board’s statement reads in part: “All 
of these facts were testified to at the hear- 
ing which disclosed a refreshing unanimity 
of purpose and spirit of co-operation among 
all the parties. Shippers realized and so 
expressed themselves that the railroad 
could not operate without sufficient rev- 
enue. As a result of its survey the com- 
pany, in order not only to provide ‘con- 
venient facilities to the shippers but with 
a hope of subsequently earning a profit, 
agreed to continue the freight service with- 
in the limits of the points indicated herein.” 
To effect the object of the shippers, the 
municipalities and the railroad, the board 
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has modified its decision by permitting 
continuance of the service on the portion 
of the line requested. 


September Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on November 5 made public its Bureau 
of Statistics’ preliminary summary of steam 
railway accidents for September and this 
year’s first nine months. The tabulation, 
which is subject to revision, follows: 

Month of 9 months ended 


September with September 
Item 1940 1939 1940 1939 


Number of train acci- 

pS ee 572 
Number of casualties 

in train, train-serv- 

ice and _ nontrain 


559 5,114 4,228 


accidents: 
Trespassers: 
[i eae 211 241 1,603 1,807 
BURURORE Oe ascc 4 60: 218 222 1,635 1,843 


Passengers on 
trains: 
(a) In train acci- 


dents* 
La Serer $a te 66 1} 
Injured ...... 5 171 645 586 


(b) In train-serv- 
ice accidents 


<i ee 3 1 9 8 
Injured ...... 121 129 1,268 1,269 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
Pt 0 Seer a3 1 3 8 
Do are 64 68 621 593 
Employees on duty: 
1 re 48 41 38 364 
jet Serer 1,429 1,557 13,019 12,229 
All other nontres- 
passers :** 
i eee 159 120 1,387 1,047 
eee 490 416 4,223 3,750 
Total — All classes 
of persons: 
Killed Rewseaens 421 404 3,454 3,245 
Injured ........ 2,327 2,563 21,411 20,270 


* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service 
accidents by the fact that the former cause 
damage of more than $150 to railway 
property. 

** Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total 
highway grade-crossing casualties for ail 
classes of persons, including both trespassers 
and nontrespassers, were as follows: 


Persons: 
Killed ....... 144 108 1,252 960 
Injured: ........ 348 286 3,004 2,633 


New Notice on Expedited Fourth 
Section Procedures 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on October 29 issued a new notice, super- 
seding that of September 19 and giving 
additional information as to the procedure 
to be followed with respect to that provi- 
sion of the Transportation Act of 1940 
which is designed to expedite fourth-section 
proceedings. As pointed out in the Rail- 
way Age of September 28, page 543, where 
now-superseded September 19 notice was 
reported, the change in the fourth section 
provides that tariffs carrying proposed 
rates may be filed simultaneously with ap- 
plications for relief from the long-and- 
short-haul clause or the aggregate-of-inter- 
mediates provision; and that if such ap- 
plications for relief are granted the com- 
mission shall permit the tariffs. to become 
effective on one day’s notice. 

Heretofore, as the commission’s new no- 
tice points out, the practice of carriers has 
been to obtain the relief before filing 
tariffs carrying the rates desired to be pub- 
lished pursuant to such relief. “The new 
proviso,” the commission goes on, “is con- 
strued as intended to shorten the period 
intervening between carriers’ determina- 
tion to publish rates and their effective date 
so that if relief is granted, the time now 
intervening between the filing of the ap- 











plication and its granting will be 
eliminated, but is not intended to set aside 
the thirty days’ notice requirement of sec- 
tion 6 or to abridge the rights of interested 
persons to seek suspension under section 
37>.” 

Accordingly, “to facilitate administra- 
tion of the new proviso and at the same 
time to avoid interference with other sec- 
tions of the Act,” the commission has 
adopted the following procedure: 

(1) In so far as possible, fourth section appli- 
cations filed under the proviso will be acted upon 


before the effective date of the tariffs. 
(2) In cases where it is found possible to 


pass upon applications before the effective date 
of the tariffs, if relief is granted, such relief 
will be made effective not with issuance of the 
order but on the same date as the effective date 
of the tariffs, 

(3) In cases where action upon the application 
has not been en prior to the effective date 
of the schedules, or where the relief sought has 
been denied in whole or in part, the present in- 
tention is to suspend the tariffs in order to avoid 
the unauthorized fourth-section departures which 
otherwise would result. 


(4) Where rates were suspended solely because 
of failure to act upon the fourth-section applica- 
tion and where the necessary relief is subse- 
quently granted, the present intention is promptly 
to vacate the order of suspension, the vacating 
order to be effective with issuance. 

The remainder of the present notice sets 
up a brief form and gives brief instructions 
for the filing of tariffs which may become 
involved—“pending modification of the 
commission’s Rules of Practice and ap- 
plicable tariff circulars.” The notice also 
refers to another fourth-section change 
brought about by the Transportation Act 
of 1940, i., the repeal of the so-called 
equidistant clause. In that connection the 
commission says: “Many outstanding 
orders granting relief from the long-and- 
short-haul provision of section 4 contain 
conditions designed to give effect to the 
equidistant clause. The present intention 
is not to eliminate such conditions in the 
absence of petitions for reopening of pro- 
ceedings in which such orders were en- 
tered as it is believed that in some cases 
retention of such conditions may be war- 
ranted notwithstanding the repeal of the 
equidistant clause and in others some sub- 
stitute limitation may be necessary.” 


Charges for Protective Service to 
Perishable Freight 


Reporting on the further hearing in the 
No. 20769 proceeding involving charges 
for protective service to perishable freight, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
found among other things that railroads 
should be required to establish and main- 
tain, with certain modifications, the sepa- 
tately-published charges for refrigeration 
services found reasonable in the prior re- 
port which was dated June 2, 1936. Other 
findings of the present report, a 75-page 
document written by Chairman Eastman, 
are summarized in the headnotes as fol- 
lows: 

That the charges for ice haulage and station 
and auditors accounting found reasonable in 
the prior report herein are, and for the future 
will be reasonable and otherwise lawful for 
application on shipments of beer or other malt 
liquors with ice in the bunkers or bodies of the 
cars. Respondents permitted to establish reason- 
able average charges from and to groups of 
stations. 

That the charges for supervision and station 


and andere Seeruniing in connection with re- 
frigerated shipments of perishable commodities 


subject to section 4 of the Perishable Protective 
Tariff found reasonable in the prior report herein 
are and for the future will be reasonable and 
ee lawful for application on shipments of 

ananas. 


For competitive reasons, respondents 
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serving Gulf ports west of the Mississippi river 
permitted to establish a supervision charge for 
application to shipments of bananas at such ports 
which shall be the same as the supervision charge 
applicable to shipments of bananas at Gulf ports 
east of the Mississippi river. 

That a switching charge of 50.5 cents per 
icing is and for the future will be reasonable and 
otherwise lawful for application on shipments of 
bananas at stations in Louisiana east of the 
Mississippi river and at stations in Alabama, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky, and that 
the record does not warrant a finding that a 
reasonable and otherwise lawful switching charge 
for application to shipments of bananas at Gal- 
veston, Texas, and Bluford, Ill., is or for the 
future will be less than the 80-cent charge per 
icing found reasonable in the prior report herein. 
For competitive reasons, respondents serving 
Gulf ports west of the Mississippi river per- 
mitted to establish a switching charge for appli- 
cation to shipments of bananas at such ports 
which shall be the same as the switching charge 
applicable to shipments of bananas at Gulf ports 
east of the Mississippi river. i : 

That a charge of 90 cents per car per tri 
is and for the future will be a reasonable an 
otherwise lawful charge for bunker repairs to 
cars loaded with bananas under refrigeration. 
Respondents permitted to forego the establish- 
ment of any charge for bunker repairs in con- 
nection with shipments of bananas or any other 
traffic, in so far as such action may be neces- 
sarv to enable them to keep their cars in use. 

That a charge of $4.55 per ton for ice placed 
in bunkers of refrigerator cars at stations in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut is and for the 
future will be reasonable and otherwise lawful. 

That respondents serving Mobile, Ala., may 
for competitive reasons increase the charge for 
ice at Mobile to an amount not exceeding the 
charge found reasonable in the prior report herein 
for ice at New Orleans, La. 

That certain respondents may for competitive 
reasons establish and maintain a switching charge 
of 45 cents per icing for application at stations 
on their lines in Arizona, California, Nevada, and 
Oregon. 

That it will be lawful for respondents to pub- 
lish the provisions for the division of refrigera- 
tion charges in a division sheet. 


Commissioners Aitchison and Splawn 
each filed a brief concurring expression, 
while Commissioner Lee’s concurrence in 
the result of the majority report was noted. 
Commissioner Patterson did not participate 
in the disposition of the proceeding. 


Red Tape Must Unwind Before 
Land-Grant Rates Go Out 


More than 70 land-grant railroads in the 
United States have been advised that a 
formal release of federal land-grant claims 
must be submitted and approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior before they can 
be certified as entitled to charge the full 
applicable commercial rates for handling 
the government’s passenger and freight 
traffic as authorized by the Transportation 
Act of 1940. Meantime, six railroads had 
by October 31 indicated their intention to 
take advantage of the land-grant provi- 
sions of the Act. 

Attention was called to the law’s require- 
ments by Secretary Harold L. Ickes fol- 
lowing receipt of correspondence from 
some of the railroads indicating their in- 
tention of initiating the schedule of full 
commercial rates for the government busi- 
ness, effective September 18, the date of 
approval of the Act. 

Misunderstanding of the situation, an In- 
terior Department statement said, has 
arisen from the fact that these roads, 
which have no claims at present pending 
involving federal land-grants, regarded 
themselves exempt fromm the provisions of 
law requiring the filing of release forms 
and privileged to begin the immediate in- 
stitution of the higher rates. 

On the contrary, the statement went on, 
both the act and regulations of the General 
Land Office based upon its provisions, stip- 
ulate that such release from all land-grant 
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claims of the railroad or any of its prede- 
cessors, must be filed and approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior before the full 
charge can be levied. 

Under the regulations, such releases 
made in accordance with a form procurable 
from the General Land Office, may be filed 
by the railroads at any time before Sep- 
tember 18, 1941, but, it is emphasized, 
mere filing of the release does not carry 
with it the certification to the proper rate- 
fixing authorities of permission to put the 
full rate schedule into effect; all release 
applications must first be approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Among the roads which had by October 
31 indicated their intention to take advan- 
tage of the full-rate provisions of the law 
are the Southern; Chicago & North West- 
ern; Missouri-Kansas-Texas; Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis; Alabama Great 
Southern; St. Louis San Francisco; Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio; Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific; Illinois Central; Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy; Seaboard Air Line. 

None of the land-grant roads have yet 
submitted land-grant releases in forms ac- 
ceptable under the regulations, it is pointed 
out, and no action has yet been taken on 
any of the proposals for certification which 
will permit the charging of the full rate 
for Government business. 


R. B. A. Prepares New Book on 
Railways and Supply Industry 


A new book, Railways and the Equip- 
ment and Supply Industry, has been pre- 
pared by the Railway Business Association, 
Chicago, for its annual meeting at New 
York on November 14. The 100-page 
brochure is a compilation of historical and 
other data relating to the facilities and 
equipment used on the railways. The subjects 
include Roadbed, Tunnels and Bridges; 
Rails and Signals; The American Locomo- 
tive; The Car Builders; and The Railway 
and the Laboratory. <A list of officers 
and members: of the R. B. A. is also in- 
cluded. 

The book is written “as a tribute to all 
the scientists, inventors and engineers who 
have had a share in creating a great trans- 
portation machine and to others who have 
built an important industry whose labora- 
tories and plants produce and assemble the 
thousands of parts from which this ma- 
chine is constructed.” 

Among the conclusions reached in the 
various chapters are the following: 

Rights of way, will probably never be a 
finished part of railway property and mod- 
ernization will go on as long as inventive 
genius exists, or the service demands upon 
the railway require adaptation of rights 
of way to new and different uses. 

Research being made by rail mills and 
the railroads is in line with the general 
railroad policy of exerting every effort that 
will add to safety in operation, improve 
service to the public and increase the effi- 
ciency of rail transportation. 

The practical result of research and ex- 
perimentation in wood preservation is seem 
in the fact that the number of crossties 
used annually for replacements has been 
reduced from 100,000,000 to 50,000,000 since 
1900. 

As a result of joint study and research 
by the railways and the manufacturers, 
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the railways have signal systems which 
keep trains moving with safety and speed 
and at an enormous saving in operating 
expenses, compared with 20 years ago. 

The coming years promise to see the 
emergence of the type of locomotive power 
which can do the work best and cheapest, 
and as to speeds, the limiting factors now 
are the track and the roadbed rather than 
the type—Diesel or steam. 

Improvements in railway travel and in 


| the handling of the freight traffic of Amer- 


ican railways are due just as much to the 
progressive adaptation of the vehicle to the 
changing requirements of today as to the 
constantly increasing improvements in the 
track and in the motive power. 

While distinct and separate capital in- 
vestment exists as between the railways 
and the railway equipment and supply in- 
dustry, there is an indissoluble partner- 
ship that binds together these two fields of 
American private enterprise in the common 
interest of the public and in the perfection 
of the rail transport machine. 


B. & M. Uses “Light-Writing” to 
Give Departure Time 


Faced with intensive bus competition 
between Lynn, Mass., and Boston and by 
superior location of the bus terminal at 
the former point as compared with its 
station, the Boston & Maine has installed 
a “light-writing” system in connection with 
new outdoor clocks on the roof of its Lynn 
station platform which announces separ- 
ately the departure time of 39 trains to 
Boston daily except Sunday. The device, 
which is operated from 7 a. m. to 11 p. m., 
is actuated by a standard key type-machine 
which can emblazon both words and num- 
bers in neon lights. 

The terminal of the competing bus serv- 
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ice referred to is located right in Central 
square, the main business center of Lynn, 
and while stairways to train platforms 
lead out of the square, the railroad station 
itself is located about 400 yards distant, 
so that prospective passengers had to walk 
that distance to ascertain the leaving times 
of trains, whereas they could simply step 
into the bus office in the square and learn 
when buses depart. After considerable re- 
search, the B. & M. learned that T. R. 
Welch, a high school senior in Los Angeles, 
Cal., had recently invented a “light-writ- 
ing” arrangement. Negotiations were com- 
menced through an outdoor advertising firm 
in Boston with the result that two such 
clocks have been installed at Lynn station. 

In test demonstrations of the new “writ- 
ing clocks,” railroad officers were shown 
by young Welch how any typist—even 
though half a mile or more away from the 
actual clocks—can sit at a standard key- 
type and write messages in neon lights as 
easily as she could type letters on a sheet 
of paper. The two large clocks illuminated 
in neon lights will show the time of day 
throughout a 24-hour cycle to passersby in 
Central square and through the “light 
writing” device will indicate the leaving 
time of the “next” 39 trains. 


Sees “Show Down” Coming in 
“Rir-Express Situation” 


“The air express situation has been mov-* 


ing toward a show down,” says an item 
in a recent newsletter issued by the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association. The let- 
ter goes on to recall how the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority about a year ago insti- 
tuted an investigation into the air-express 
contracts filed with it by the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, adding that “it is expected 
that this investigation will have reached 



























































































A New “Light-Writer” Installed Under an Illuminated Outdoor Clock at the Boston & 
Maine Station in Lynn, Mass., Helps Wean Away Boston-Bound Traveler from a Side- 
Walk Located Bus Terminal 
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a point where a hearing may be held in 
the near future to determine if these con- 
tracts are in the public interest.” 

The institution of this C.A.A. probe of 
R.E.A. contracts with various air lines 
was noted in the Railway Age of Novem- 
ber 18, 1939, page 799. Inquiry this week 
at C.A.A. brought the response that there 
has been no development in that proceed- 
ing subsequent to the order instituting it. 

“For some time,” the N.A.A. newsletter 
also said, “the C.A.A. has taken an inter- 
est in the entire subject of commodity 
movement by air... . Many feel that our 
lack of progress behind what Europe has 
done has been due in large part to the 
terms of the contract which the railroad- 
owned Railway Express Agency has with 
the air carriers. The price-fixing and 
other clauses in the contract are consid- 
ered to be restrictive and to prevent the 
free development of -air freight operations. 
Lack of promotional work also has been 
noted.” 

Looking on “the other side of the fence,” 
the newsletter states that “the General 
American Transportation Corporation has 
sponsored the ‘Selig Report,’ which bluntly 
warns the railroads that ‘a joint airline- 
truck freight hook-up would be certain dis- 
aster for the railroads’ and urges them to 
combine with the airlines and the Railway 
Express Agency to monopolize air cargo 
business. The report urges the establish- 
lishment of such an organization as a de- 
fense move on the part of the railroads 
against a possible loss of profitable busi- 
ness and may prove highly significant if 
a Department of Transportation should 
materialize in the future.” This ‘Selig Re- 
port’ is the one (unidentified at the time) 
which has been submitted to the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, as noted in 
the Railway Age of August 24, page 293. 
L. N. Selig is president of the General 
American Transportation Corporation. It 
was stated at the A.A.R. offices this week 
that the report was still in the hands of a 
special committee to which it had been 
referred for study and analysis. 

The item in the N.A.A. newsletter closes 
with this: “This is not a subject for 
recrimination but for the calm analysis and 
planning in which all segments of aviation 
have much at stake. With air transporta- 
tion on the threshold of a new era in 
commerce it is highly desirable that the 
conflicting interests and ideas surrounding 
the important subject of air freight devel- 
opment be reconciled so that the air car- 
riers may continue to lead the transporta- 
tion field toward ever greater economic 
and social advances.” 


Two Railroad Sessions at 
A. S. M. E. Annual Meeting 


The sixty-first annual meeting. of The 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers will be held in New York,. De- 
cember 2-6. The meeting headquarters will 
be at the Hotel Astor instead of at the En- 
gineering Societies building as has_ been 
the custom in the past. More than 100 
technical papers will be presented on such 
specialized mechanical engineering sub- 
jects as aeronautics, applied mechanics, 
fuels, machine-shop practice, railroads, etc. 
Training to Meet the National Emergency 
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will also be discussed at sessions on Thurs- 
day, December 5. 

Warren H. McBryde, president of the 
society, and a member of the National De- 
fense Commission will be the speakers at 
the banquet on Wednesday evening, Decem- 
ber 4. President McBryde will then pre- 
sent to outstanding American engineers the 
1940 awards of the society, including the 
A. S. M. E. Medal, Holley Medal, Worces- 
ter Reed Warner Medal, Melville Medal, 
etc., the Charles T. Main award of $150, 
and two Student Awards of $25 each. 

For the Railroad sessions and those on 
Training to Meet the National Emer- 
gency, the following tentative programs 
have been arranged: 


Thursday morning, December 5 
RarLroap I 


Report of Committee on Survey, RR-6, 1940, by 
Prof. E. G. Young, University of Illinois. __ 

Graphical Methods for Plotting Time, Speed, Di 
tance Curves for Railway Trains, pd A. 
Lipetz, chief consulting engineer in charge 
research, American Locomotive Company. 

A Fundamental Development in Suspension and 
Construction for Railroad Cars, by Paul k 
Beemer, E. F. Stoner, W. E. VanDorn, Pacific 
Railway Equipment Company, and F. G. Lind- 
vall, California Institute of Technology. 

TRAINING TO MEET THE NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY 

Training for National Defense, by Dean A. A. 
Potter, Purdue University. : 

Training in Industry to Meet the National De- 
fense Program, by C. R._ Dooley, manager 
Industrial Relations, Socony-Vacuum Oil Com- 


s- 
I. 
of 


Tisleine College Graduates for the Aeronautic 
Industry, by R. Randall Irwin, Lockheed Cor- 
poration of California. 

Thursday Afternoon, December 5 
RarLroap II 


Modern Objectives in Steam Locomotive Design, 
by R. M. Ostermann, vice-president, Superheater 
Company. 2 

Acceleration—Steam Locomotives, by L. B. Jones, 
engineer of tests, Pennsylvania Railroad. 


TRAINING TO MEET THE NATIONAL EMER- 
GENCY II (EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
—MANAGEMENT) 


Important Training Being Done at U. S. Navy 


Yard, by Captain Lake or Captain Fisher. 

Emergency Training Program Being Carried Out 
at R. P. I., by William O. Hotchkiss, presi- 
dent, and Stanley Wiltse, professor, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. 

Need for Training on College and Sub-College 
Levels as Seen by U. S. C. S. Commission, by 
E. J. Stocking, U. S. Civil Service Commission. 
The officers to be installed for the year 

1941 are: President—William A. Hanley, 

director of Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, 

Ind.; vice-presidents—Samuel B. Earle, re- 

search engineer and dean of engineering, 

Clemson Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 

lege, Clemson, S. C.; Frank H. Prouty, a 

partner in the Prouty Brothers Engineer- 

ing Company and the Industrial Appraisal 

Company, both located in Denver, Colo., 

and Edwin B. Ricketts, mechanical en- 

gineer, Consolidated Edison Company of 

New York, New York. Managers—Huber 

O. Croft, professor and head of the depart- 

ment of mechanical engineering, University 

of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; Paul B. Eaton, 
consulting engineer, and professor and head 
of mechanical-engineering department, La- 
fayette College, Easton, Pa., and George 

E. Hulse, chief engineer, The Safety Car 

Heating and Lighting Company, New 

Haven, Conn. 


New Retirement and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Legislation 


Articles in the latest issue of the Rail- 
road Retirement Board’s “Monthly Re- 
view” explain the provisions of and the 
plans 


three 


Board’s for administering 
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pieces of recently-enacted legislation “ma- 
terially affecting individuals covered by 
the Railroad Retirement and Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Acts.” As noted in 
recent Railway Age reports of Congress’ 
activities, the enactments are the liberaliz- 
ing amendments to the Unemployment In- 
surance Act; the join resolution which au- 
thorizes the Board to use $9,000,000 from 
the Railroad Retirement Fund to pay rail- 
roads (50 cents for the record of one em- 
ployee for one year) for collecting the prior 
service’ records of prospective applicants 
for annuities; and that provision of the 
Second Revenue Act of 1940 which grants 
credits toward annuities for military serv- 
ice prior to January 1, 1937. 

The effect of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act amendments, which became effec- 
tive November 1, had been previously out- 
lined in a statement from the Board, as 
reported in the Railway Age of October 
26, page 598. The present statement on the 
prior service records program says that 
the result will be “faster handling of re- 
tirement annuity claims than is now pos- 
sible and material savings in administra- 
tive expense.” Other results will be “to 
safeguard essential records of employees’ 
service and compensation and to provide 
much more accurate data than are now 
available for estimating the financial obli- 
gations of the railroad retirement system.” 

The Board’s idea in connection with these 
prior service records is to have on hand 
the service records of prospective appli- 
cants for annuities prior to the time when 
the applications for annuities are filed. 
Thus when an employee retires his service 
record will be immediately available, and 
“he will not have to wait, as he now 
must, until his individual record is searched 
and transcribed by his former employer or 
employers.” The Retirement Act had re- 
quired the railroads to furnish these prior 
service records; but the carriers have taken 
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the position that they were not thereby re- 
quired to build up a backlog of prior 
service records in anticipation of applica- 
tions for retirement. In other words they 
have contended that their duty would be 
discharged if they furnished such service 
records as were necessary for the adjudica- 
tion of a retirement application actually in 
the hands of the Board. The Board some 
time ago undertook to have the prior 
service records collected as a Works Proj- 
ects Administration project; but that fell 
through when the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks withdrew its support. 

The aforementioned provision of the 
Second Revenue Act of 1940 which grants 
credits toward annuities for military serv- 
ice prior to January 1, 1937, stipulates that 
the federal government will reimburse the 
Railroad retirement Fund for the extra 
cost of crediting such service. Duplication 
of federal benefits for the same military 
service is avoided by reducing the annuity 
of any individual who is receiving under 
an act of Congress any other periodic 
benefits for the same military service. The 
creditable military service must have been 
prior to January 1, 1937 “in any period 
when the United States was engaged in a 
war, when the individual was required to 
continue in service after a war, or when 
he was required by an act of Congress or 
call of the President to serve in the armed 
forces.” Legislation providing similar 
protection for persons called to military 
service after December 31, 1936, including 
those called under the Selective Service 
Act, is now pending in Congress. 





SToRAGE BatTTeRIES—A 30-page cata- 
logue of Exide Batteries for railway serv- 
ice is announced by The Electric Storage 
Battery Company, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
new catalogue is attractively printed and 
wire bound, adding to the ease with which 
it can be handled. 


* * 


Southern 
~ 


Western 


July : Aug. 


Passenger Fares Since March—1940 vs. 1939 


Graph shows how monthly passenger revenues in the three districts (Southern excludes Pocahontas 


roads) compare percentage-wise with the corresponding months of last year. 


The study starts with 


April, 1940, the first full month in which the two-cent rate was in effect in the East, and carries 
through August, the latest month for which complete published I. C. C. figures are available. 
Possible explanation for the great improvement in Southerm revenues over last year is the un 


precedented boost in Florida business (which 
August spurt in the West ma 
of foreign travel. 


‘ is a big part of the district’s total traffic) while the 
be ascribed to increased tourist business brought about by cessation 
East also shows improvement (i.e. less of a decline under 1939), but to a lesser 


degree, since tourist travel is not so large a proportion of total traffic in that territory. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





Best Equipment 
Year Since ‘29? 


Ten month totals for locos.; 
freight cars exceed those of 
same 1929 period 


Railway equipment purchases for do- 
mestic service during the month of . Oc- 
tober, as reported by the Railway Age, 
totaled 30 locomotives, 11,786 freight cars 
and 67 passenger-train cars. Of the 30 
locomotives ordered, 23 were Diesel-elec- 
tric and 7 steam. This compares with 57 
locomotives (44 Diesel-electric, 13 steam), 
9,345 freight cars and 21 passenger-train 
cars ordered in preceding month of this 
year, and with 67 locomotives (50 Diesel- 
electric, 17 steam), 17,698 freight cars and 
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no passenger-train cars ordered in corre- 
sponding month last year. During Oc- 
tober American companies also announced 
receipt of contracts for construction of 
31 locomotives (20 electric and 11 steam) 
and 12 passenger-train cars for export. 

Total number of orders reported as 
placed during the first 10 months of 1940 
were as follows: 390 locomotives, 47,692 
freight cars and 260 passenger-train cars, 
an increase of 103 locomotives, 1,445 freight 
cars and 41 passenger-train cars as com- 
pared with the corresponding 10 months of 
1939. Of the 390 locomotives ordered this 
year, 237 were Diesel-electric and 153 
steam. 

The 390 locomotives ordered during the 
first 10 months of this year represents the 
largest number ordered during this period 
of any year since 1929, and on the basis 
of known contemplated purchases of some 
55 additional locomotives, contracts for 
which have not yet been awarded, the total 
this year should exceed the number or- 
dered in any year since 1929, possibly 
excepting 1936. In November of 1936 a 
number of large orders totaling 225 loco- 
motives were placed, 100 by New York 








Domestic Equipment Orders Reported in Issues of 
the Railway Age in October 1940 
(Including November 2) 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Date Name of Company No. Type 
Oct. 12 Wheeling & Lake Erie......... 7 2-8-4 
OSE 1D SAWeee oc veccceccccccnsweeas 6 Diesel-electric 
Oct. 26 inate Centtal ioc cccccccces 3. Diesel-electric 
1 Diesel-electric Sw. 
Nov. 2 Kansas City Terminal......... 3 Diesel-electric 
Nov. 2 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 1 Diesel-electric 
1 Diesel-electric 
Nov. 2 Spokane, Portland & Seattle.... 2 Diesel-electric Sw. 
2 Diesel-electric Sw. 
Nov. 2 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. . 4 Diesel-electric 
FREIGHT CARS 
Oct. 5 Tennessee Central ............ 65 Hopper 
Oct. 5 New York Central .... «0.60000 1,000 Gondola 
Oct. 5 Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
WENO aa wsrelldias we wo acer aa 20 Ballast 
Oct. 5 Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
ls RMIOS oi incia's clereiacsee oo aoe 400 Box 
: 100 Automobile 
Oct. 5 Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range.. 30 Ballast 
10 Cov. Hopper 
Oct. 5S Atlantic Coast Line ... 2.24... 128 Automobile-Box 
Ot. & Baltimore & Ohio. ..:.. 6 <ecces- 1,000 Box 
Oct. 12 Wheeling & Lake Erie ........ 302 Box 
200 Box 
Oct. 12 Seaboard Air Line ............ 50 Hopper 
Oct. 19 Pere Marquette: «200. 6.<5.+-- 200 Gondola 
Oct. 19 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 1,000 Box 
Oct: 19 Great) Notilietht ...< c0cs cee ce 1,000 Box 
500 Box 
500 Box 
Cee Panding 22080 Sh < roto ecens 20 Flat 
30 Box 
Oct. 26 National Carbide Corporation... 12 Flat-Container 
Oct, 26 Eehigh Valley” 2... 00%¢ 6005 500 Box 
250 Gondola 
Oct. 26 National Car Company of Wash- 
MRONE: escics tee we so oe sige Cele 16 Flat 
Oct. 26 Baltimore & Ohio...........-.. 750 Gondola 
. . 250 Gondola 
NOV 2) RIO) ostarchiccicaelcame coenacees 250 Hopper 
250 Hopper 
200 Box 
100 Box 
250 Gondola 
; 100 Furniture 
Nov. 2 United States Navy Dept....... 15 Flat 
Nov. 2 Denver & Rio Grande Western. 28 
Nov. 2 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 2,000 Box 
Nov. 2 United States War Dept........ 260 Tank 
PASSENGER-TRAIN CARS 
dt: 19H Sa athet nis cose akanee tees 


Passenger-Baggage 
Coach 
Diner 
Observation-Lounge- 
Taproom 
Mail- Baggage 
Mail-Storage 


Builder 


American Locomotive Co. 
Electro-Motive Corp. 
Electro-Motive Corp. 
Electro-Motive Corp. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Electro-Motive Corp. 
American Locomotive Co. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
American Locomotive Co. 


Pullman-Standard 
Despatch Shops, Inc. 


American Car & Foundry 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
American Car & Foundry 
American Car & Foundry 
Pullman-Standard 
Company Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
American Car & Foundry 
Pullman-Standard 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Company Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
American Car. & Foundry 
Pressed Steel Car 

Magor Car Co. 

Magor Car Co. 

American Car & Foundry 
Pressed Steel Car 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


National Car Company of 
Washington 
American Car & Foundry 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Pullman-Standard 
Generaf American 
American Car & Foundry 
Magor Car Co. 
Greenville Steel Car Co. 
American Car & Foundry 
American Car & Foundry 
Company Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
American Car & Foundry 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. 





Central alone), contributing toward a rec- 
ord for the year 1936 of 536 locomotives. 

The 11,786 freight cars ordered in Octo- 
ber was the largest number ordered in 
any month of this year. The 47,692 freight 
cars ordered during the first 10 months 
exceeds orders for any similar period since 
1929, and on the basis of known contem- 
plated purchases of about 9,000 additional 
cars, the total number ordered during 1940 
should exceed the number ordered in any 
year since 1929, possibly excepting 1936, 
in which year 67,544 freight cars were pur- 
chased. 

Rail purchases by the carriers during 
October totaled 172,800 tons and raised the 
total tonnage ordered during 1940 to 454,- 
642 tons, a decrease of 775,205 tons as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1939. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


THe Texas Paciric-Missourr PACcIFIC 
TERMINAL RAILROAD OF NEW ORLEANS is 
inquiring for one 660-hp. Diesel-electric 
switching locomotive. 


Tue BRAZILIAN AND BOLIvIAN GOVERN- 
MENTS have awarded a contract to the 
Vulcan Iron Works for four Mogul-type 
locomotives to be placed in service be- 
tween these two countries. 


THE MINISTRY OF TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusiic Works, BraziL, has placed orders 
for 26 steam locomotives to be used for 
freight and ‘passenger service on various 
state-owned railway lines throughout that 
country, allocating thirteen 2-8-2 type loco- 
motives to the American Locomotive Com- 
pany and ten 2-8-2 type and three 2-6-6-2 
type locomotives to the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THE GENERAL PuRCHASING OFFICER, 
PANAMA CANAL, has awarded contract for 
65 tons of rail to the United States Steel 
Export Company. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THE SEABOARD AIR LINE is contemplat- 
ing purchase of 700 freight cars. 


THE WHEELING & LAKE ERIE is inquir- 
ing for 65 hopper cars, 300 box cars and 50 
flat cars. 


Tue Exein Joviet & EASTERN is inquir- 
ing for 500 gondola cars and 250 hopper 
cars. 


THE Norro_tK SOUTHERN is inquiring 
for 250 40-ton steel box cars, 50 50-ton 
steel hopper bottom coal cars and 50 
50-ton flat bottom steel gondola. cars. 


Tue AtTcHISON, ToPEKA & SANTA FE 
has ordered 800 freight cars, placing 300 
ballast cars with the Rodger Ballast Car 
Company and 250 gondola cars, 200 hop- 
per cars and 50 flat cars with the General 
American Transportation Corporation. In- 
quiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of October 12. 


Tue LenicH & New ENGLAND has 











ordered 300 hopper cars from the Pressed 
Steel Car Company. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway Age 
of October 26. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE New York CENTRAL has placed an 
order with the Western Railroad Supply 
Company, Chicago, for 14 Model 10 auto- 
matic crossing signals for use in the pro- 
tection of five grade crossings over the 
Indiana Harbor Belt and over the relo- 
cated Chicago and Western Indiana. This 
purchase is incidental to the enlargement 
program of the Chicago Municipal Air- 
port. 


Supply Trade 





Henry H. Timken, Jr., vice-president 
and general manager of the steel and tube 
division of the Timken Roller Bearing 
“Company, Canton, Ohio, has also been 
elected chairman of the board to succeed 
his father, Henry H. Timken, Sr., de- 
ceased. 


L. H. Gillick, assistant to the vice- 
president of the Vapor Car Heating 
Company, Inc., Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to sales manager. He was born at 
Minneapolis, Minn., on August 25, 1898, 
and after attending Northwestern Univer- 





L. H. Gillick 


sity, entered the employ of the Chicago Car 
Heating Company, predecessor of the Vapor 
Car Heating Company, Inc., in January, 
1916. After completing a period of train- 
ing in the shops he was appointed inspector 
in the Chicago district, which position he 
held until September 1, 1920, when he was 
promoted to Northwest representative of 
sales and service, with headquarters at St. 
Paul, Minn. In November, 1925, he was 
promoted to assistant to the vice-president 
at Chicago. 


OBITUARY 


Tom Moore, representative at Nor- 
folk, Va., for the Gold Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., died on October 30. 
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Construction 





Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—Im- 
provement work which will cost approxi- 
mately $35,000 is being carried out by com- 
pany forces on the five 140-ft. double-track 
through truss spans of the Des Moines 
river bridge near Ottumwa, Iowa. The 
work consists of replacing top cover plates 
on the stringers under the eastbound main 
track with new full-length and thicker 
copper-bearing steel cover plates, the re- 
placing of rod laterals for the stringer 
systems and the top and bottom rod laterals 
in the trusses with riveted structural mem- 
bers. 


THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WEST- 
ERN.—A contract has been awarded the 
Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co. for dredg- 
ing the harbor alongside the railroad’s coal 
pier in Oswego, N. Y., to a depth of 21 ft. 


Tue New York CENTRAL.—The New 
York State Public Service Commission 
has approved a bid in the amount of $137,- 
179 by Bero Engineering & Construction 
Corp. of North Tonowanda, N. Y. cover- 
ing the cost of elimination of the Orchard 
Park crossing of this road in the town of 
West Seneca. 


NorroLtK DAam.—The office of the divi- 
sion engineer, Southwestern division, of the 
War Department, has awarded a contract 
amounting to $122,610 to the R. J. Reid 
Contracting Company, Birmingham, Ala., 
for the construction of a construction rail- 
road for the Norfolk Dam on White river 
near Norfolk, Ark. The railroad will ex- 
tend from a point on the Missouri Pacific 
about % mile north of Norfolk to the dam 
site, a distance of approximately four miles. 
In addition, 3,450 ft. of sidings will be con- 
structed. The principal quantities in this 
work consist of 40,500 cu. yd. of common 
excavation, 17,500 cu. yd. of rock excava- 
tion, 10,500 cu. yd. of borrow, 25,000 lin. 
ft. of track and ballast and 4 turnouts. All 
materials will be furnished and placed by 
the contractor. 


SPOKANE, PortLtAnp & SEATTLE.—About 
nine miles of slide detector fence with the 
necessary automatic signals is being con- 
structed on the main line along the Co- 
lumbia river in the rugged Cascade Moun- 
tain territory. The cost of the improve- 
ment will be over $20,000. 


SPOKANE, PortTLAND & SEATTLE.—Con- 
struction is being started on a 500-ft. by 
200-ft. lumber shed, which will be a part 
of the storehouse facilities at Vancouver, 
Wash. A new storehouse at the shop ter- 
minals at this point was recently com- 
pleted. The work is being done by com- 
pany forces. 


SPOKANE, Porttanp & SEATTLE.—An 
improvement program costing substantially 
more than $50,000 is now under way at the 
terminal at Bend, Ore. The major im- 
provements consist of a new four-stall en- 
ginehouse, a 100,000 gal. water tank, a 30,- 
000 gal. submerged concrete oil sump, and 
the reconstruction or rearrangement of 
considerable trackage. 
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Financial 


BALTIMoRE & OxHI0.—Abandonment by 
the Confluence & Oakland—The Conflu- 
ence & Oakland and the Baltimore & Ohio, 
respectively, would be denied authority to 
abandon a branch line and the operation of 
a branch line extending from Confluence 
& Oakland Junction, Pa., south to Kendall, 
Md., 19.8 miles, if Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission adopts a rec- 
ommended order of its Examiner A. G. 
Nye. 

The record shows that the construction 
by the federal government of a flood- 
control dam would inundate some 15.2 miles 
of the line, and the War Department con- 
tended that it would be more economical 
for the country if the line were abandoned 
instead of relocating it. The examiner 
takes the position that the line is not a 
burden on the B. & O. to operate and 
should be continued despite the fact that it 
will have to be relocated. 








CHARLOTTE, Monroe & COLUMBIA.— 
Abandonment.—This company has_ been 
authorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to abandon its en- 
tire line extending from Jefferson, S. C., to 
McBee, 17.2 miles. 


Cuicaco, Burittnctron & QUINCY. — 
Abandonment by the Colorado & Southern. 
—Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the Colorado & 
Southern to abandon a portion of its Agui- 
lar branch extending from Aguilar, Colo., 
to the terminus of the line at milepost 
195.516, 2.4 miles. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & 
Paciric-Cuicaco, Rock IsLtanp & PAciFIc- 
Kansas City SoutTHern.—Construction, 
Abandonment and Joint Operation—These 
companies have asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to enter 
into joint agreements involving new con- 
struction, joint operation under trackage 
rights, and abandonments in Kansas City, 
Mo. and Kansas City, Kans., the effect of 
which would be to give these companies 
a better entrance into Kansas City, Mo. 
The most important part of the joint ap- 
plication, which is long and involved, deals 
with the construction by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific and the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific of a new 
bridge over the Missouri River and a new 
line extending from Birmingham, Mo., to 
a connection with the Kansas City Ter- 
minal at Sheffield, 5.2 miles. The appli- 
cation points out that the present bridge 
used by the roads was built in 1886 and 
must be rebuilt if it is to meet the needs 
of more powerful present-day locomotives. 
Instead of rebuilding the bridge, the three 
companies have decided to build a new one 
at a different location, thus giving them 
better access to Kansas City, Mo.’s in- 
dustrial district. The proceeding has been 
docketed as Finance Docket No. 13085. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLaAnp & PAciFICc.— 
Equipment Trust. Certificates—This com- 
pany has been authorized by Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
assume liability for $2,758,000 of two per 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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cent equipment trust certificates, maturing 
in 14 equal semiannual installments of 
$197,000 on May 1 and November 1 in 
each of the years from 1941 to 1947, in- 
clusive. The issue has been sold at 101.802 
to Halsey Stuart & Co., making the aver- 
age annual cost to the company approxi- 
mately 1.49 per cent. 


FREDERICKSBURG & NorTHERN.—Renewal 
and Extension of Notes.——This company 
has asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to renew and extend 
from December 28, 1936, to on or before 
December 28, 1941, the time payment of 
$226,915 of its secured promissory notes. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—R.F.C. Loan . and 
Bonds.—This company has been granted 
permission by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to borrow $1,967,- 
000 from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, the funds to be used to pay off 
and retire $1,290,000 of Vicksburg, Shreve- 
port & Pacific prior lien bonds, maturing 
November 1, 1940, and $677,000 of Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport & Pacific general mort- 
gage bonds maturing May 1, 1941. The 
loan to the company is conditioned on its 
agreement with the R. F. C. to curtail the 
principal of the loan annually by the pay- 
ment of at least two per cent of the orig- 
inal principal amount of the notes. 

At the same time Division 4 authorized 
the Vicksburg company to issue $3,746,000 
of first and refunding mortgage 33-year 
bonds, series C, $1,967,000 in respect of re- 
funding the outstanding bonds, $155,000 in 
respect of a like amount of series A bonds 
‘ heretofore authorized but not issued, and 
$1,624,000 in respect of a like amount of 
expenditures made for additions and bet- 
terments not heretofore capitalized. 

The Vicksburg company will deliver the 
bonds to the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
and that company or the Illinois Central 
will pledge them solely for the purpose of 
collateral security for the R. F. C. loan. 
In its petition to the commission the IIli- 
nois Central stated that if the loan was 
approved, steps would be taken to close the 
Vicksburg refunding .and improvement 
mortgage. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL-CENTRAL OF GEORGIA. 
—Operation.—These companies have been 
authorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to operate under 
trackage rights over 1.9 miles of line of 
the Birmingham Southern in Birmingham 
and to use jointly with that company a 
freight house and yards in that city. 


LEHIGH VALLEY-ErtE.—Bonds of the 
Buffalo Creek.—The Buffalo Creek has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to issue $3,000,000 of 
25-year, first mortgage, 334 per cent bonds, 
the proceeds to be used to pay $1,000,000 
of its first mortgage five per cent bonds 
due January 1, 1941, and to redeem on or 
before January 1, 1941, $2,000,000 of its 
first refunding mortgage five per cent bonds 
due January 1, 1961. The issuance of the 
new bonds, which have been sold at par 
and accrued interest to Morgan Stanley & 
Co. and Drexel & Co., will, in the opinion 
of the company, effect a net saving of 
$802,500 in interest charges. 

At the same time the proprietary com- 
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panies and lessees of the Buffalo Creek, 
the Lehigh Valley and the Erie, have asked 
the commission for authority to guarantee 
the interest and principal and sinking fund 
payments on the new bonds. 


Missourr SouTHERN.—Abandonment.— 
This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon a part of its main line extending 
from Ellington, Mo., to Bunker, 24.9 miles. 


NEw York, SUSQUEHANNA & WESTERN. 
—Abandoment.—This company would be 
authorized to abandon that portion of its 
line extending from Hainesburg Junction 
Tower, N. J., to Stroudsburg, Pa. 11.8 
miles, if Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission adopts a proposed re- 
port of its Examiner A. G. Nye. 


SouTHERN. — Equipment Trust Certifi- 
cates—This company has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to assume liability for $3,000,000 of 1% per 
cent equipment trust certificates, maturing 
in 10 annual installments of $300,000 each 
on December 1 of each of the years from 
1941 to 1950, inclusive. The proceeds will 
constitute 80 per cent of the purchase price 
of equipment costing $3,750,000 and con- 
sisting of five Diesel-electric locomotives, 
six passenger-baggage cars, 21 coaches, five 
dining cars, six lounge-tavern cars, four 
mail-baggage cars, and two mail-storage 
cars. The new equipment will be used to 
inaugurate two new all-coach trains, one 
from New York City to New Orleans, 
and one from Washington, D. C. to 
Memphis. 


SouTHERN.—M. & O. Stock Trust Cer- 
tificates—Justice W. T. Collins of the 
New York State Supreme Court, on No- 
vember 6, granted a motion to dismiss 
action brought by the Southern to have 
the court declare that it is no longer 
liable for dividend payments on Southern- 
Mobile & Ohio stock trust certificates on 
the grounds that the Mobile & Ohio has 
been merged with the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern and is no longer controlled by the 
Southern. The court held that the South- 
ern’s liability to pay 4 per cent dividends 
on the stock trust certificates is unaffected 
by reorganization of the Mobile & Ohio. 

Said Justice Collins: “In the court’s 
opinion the stock trust certificates issued 
by the plaintiff embodied an express and 
unequivocal promise on plaintiff’s part to 
make specified payments in perpetuity, re- 
gardless of whether dividends were ac- 
tually declared upon the deposited stock 
and irrespective of the amounts of any 
dividends which might be declared thereon.” 
He added that the plaintiff’s obligation to 
pay is not dependent upon the continued 
existence of the Mobile & Ohio as a going 
concern. 

The stock trust certificates were issued 
in 1901 in exchange for stock of the Mo- 


bile & Ohio, upon its acquisition by the 


Southern. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Nov. 6 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 30.48 30.05 33.91 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 60.03 59.85 60.19 
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Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


R. F. Dresher has been elected presi- 
dent of the Tama & Toledo, with head- 
quarters at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, succeed- 
ing Isaac B. Smith. L. O. Tisdale, has 
been elected vice-president and general 
manager, with headquarters at Marshall- 
town, Iowa, succeeding Sutherland Dows, 
vice-president, with headquarters at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and Charles Munson, gen- 
eral manager, with headquarters at Mar- 
shalltown. 





FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


E. B. Leach has been appointed as- 
sistant auditor on the Missouri Pacific at 
St. Louis, Mo., succeeding C. G. Whit- 
worth, who has retired. 


D. H. Kimball, claims attorney of the 
Great Northern, has been appointed gen- 
eral claims attorney, with headquarters 
as before at St. Paul, Minn., a change of 
title. 


T. P. Scott, district freight claim agent 
on the Erie at New York, has been ap- 
pointed assistant freight claim agent, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, succeed- 
ing J. N. Brundage, who, in turn, has 
been appointed district freight claim agent 
at New York, replacing Mr. Scott. 


E. G. Wagner, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the Gulf Coast Lines 
and the International-Great Northern 
(Missouri Pacific subsidiaries) with head- 
quarters at Houston, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed treasurer for the trustee of the 
Missouri Pacific Lines, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding W. J. 
Wright, who has retired after 47 years’ 
service. 


William F. Peter, whose promotion to 
assistant general counsel of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters 





William F. Peter 


at Chicago, was announced in the Railway 
Age of October 26, was born at Seymour, 
Ind., on October 26, 1883. After securing 
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INCREASED 


lubrication 


COST 


DECREASED 








with this... 





NEW LIGHT-WEIGHT REVERSIBLE CELLAR 


The reversible cellar of the new Franklin No. 8 
Conbined Lubricator & Spreader weighs less than 
half of the old cast steel cellar, costs less and 
induces better maintenance. » » » By reversing, 
tapered grease cakes may be fully consumed, thus 


increasing mileage and decreasing the cost of lubri- 


cation. Jaws of the driving box cannot close and 





pinch the cellar. This results in the cellar having 
proper clearance in the box at all times. The hub 
end wall, which is integral with the spreader, brings 
the perforated plate closer to the hub and provides 
better hub lubrication. » » » Specify the Franklin 
No. 8 Combined Lubricator & Spreader for replace- 


ments or for new power. 





Ly 
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his A.B. degree from Yale University and 
an LL.B. degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity, he entered general law practice in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., in 1908. In 1911, he en- 
tered railroad service as general solicitor 
of the Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeast- 
ern (now part of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul and Pacific) at Chicago, and in 
1919 he went with the Rock Island as as- 
sistant general counsel, with headquarters 
at Chicago, which position he held until 
his recent promotion. From 1921 to 1928, 
Mr. Peter also served as valuation counsel 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis. 


OPERATING 


A. H. Cadieux has been appointed act- 
ing chief, department of investigation, 
Canadian Pacific, during the absence of 
Brigadier-General E. de B. Panet on 
military duty. 


Eugene L. Hofmann, superintendent 
of the Washington Terminal Company, 
with headquarters at Washington, D. C., 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
Long Island, succeeding C. E. Adams, 
whose promotion to chief engineer is noted 
elsewhere in these columns. 


J. J. Moore, assistant superintendent on 
the Southern Pacific lines in Texas and 
Louisiana, with headquarters at Victoria, 
Tex., has been promoted to superintendent 
of the Houston division, with headquarters 
at Houston, Tex., succeeding K. C. Mar- 
shall, deceased and R. de Wall, general 
road foreman at Houston, has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent at Vic- 
toria, replacing Mr. Moore. G. W. Kelly, 
trainmaster at Houston has been trans- 
ferred to Victoria and R. A. Newsome 
has been appointed trainmaster at Houston, 
relieving Mr. Kelly. 


A. E. Kriesien, superintendent of the 
Meadville-Allegany, Bradford and Buffalo 
& Southern divisions of the Erie, with 
headquarters at Salamanca, N. Y., has 
been promoted to assistant general man- 
ager of the Eastern district, with head- 
quarters at Jersey City, N. J., succeeding 
Dennis J. Maley, who has been trans- 
ferred to the Western district at Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Mr. Maley succeeds John 


W. Graves, who has been appointed super- . 


intendent of the Marion division at Hunt- 
ington, Ind. C. K. Scott, superintendent 
of the Marion division, has been trans- 
ferred to Salamanca, to succeed Mr. 
Kriesien. 


George Voelkner, general superintend- 
ent of the Lehigh Valley, with headquar- 
ters at Bethlehem, Pa., has been appointed 
assistant general manager, with jurisdic- 
tion over transportation, mechanical and 
maintenance of way departments. The po- 
sition of general superintendent has been 
abolished. Mr. Voelkner entered railroad 
service in June, 1908, as switchboard op- 
erator at the 48th street power plant of 
the Chicago & Western Indiana at Chi- 
cago. From 1909 to 1910 he served as fore- 
man in charge of electrical maintenance 
and from 1910 to 1912, he was general 
foreman in charge of electrical construc- 
tion and maintenance of that road. From 
1912 to 1914 he was in charge of all elec- 


RAILWAY AGE 


trical work at the Clearing yard for the 
Belt Railway of Chicago, which was then 
under construction. In 1915 Mr. Voelkner 
became chief electrician of the Belt Rail- 
way and was later placed in charge of the 
signal department of that road. From No- 





George Voelkner 


vember, 1933, to June 1, 1937, he was su- 
pervisor of telegraph and telephones of the 
Chicago & Western Indiana and the Belt 
Railway of Chicago. On the latter date he 
was appointed assistant superintendent of 
the Chicago & Western Indiana, holding 
that position until September, 1938, when 
he became superintendent of the same road. 
Mr. Voelkner became assistant fo general 
manager of the Lehigh Valley at Bethle- 
hem, Pa., in January, 1940, holding that 
position until a few months ago when he 
became general superintendent. 


TRAFFIC 


G. T. Magee has been appointed gen- 
eral agent, freight department, for the 
New York Central at New Orleans, La., 
succeeding H. J. Schulingkamp. 


L. S. Hamilton, chief clerk to the 
freight traffic manager of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, has been pro- 
moted to assistant general freight agent, 
with headquarters as before at Chicago. 


G. M. LaRiviere has been appointed 
general agent, freight traffic department, 
Atlantic Coast Line, and Frank Kay An- 
derson has been appointed special traffic 
representative, both with headquarters at 
Washington, D. C. 


George A. Moller, assistant general 
freight agent on the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been appointed a member of 
the standing rate committee of the West- 
ern Trunk Line committee, with the same 
headquarters. 


C. L. Hinnant, whose appointment as 
assistant freight traffic manager of the At- 
lantic Coast Line at Wilmington was noted 
in the Railway Age of September 14, was 
born at Spartanburg, S. C., on April 18, 
1889. Mr. Hinnant attended the public 
schools of Atlanta, Ga., and Christian In- 
dustrial School, Baldwin, Ga. He entered 
railroad service on December 4, 1904, as 
messenger in the office of the general 
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freight agent of the Southern at Atlanta 
and served until March, 1915, as typist, 
assistant tariff clerk and tariff clerk on the 
Southern and the Atlantic Coast Line and 
as divisions clerk and chief tariff clerk on 
the Atlantic Coast Line. In March, 1915, 
Mr. Hinnant was appointed chief rate clerk 
on the Norfolk Southern at Norfolk; in 
1917, chief clerk to general freight agent; 
in 1920, assistant to general. freight agent 
and in April, 1923, assistant general freight 
agent, all with the Norfolk Southern. On 
March 1, 1930, Mr. Hinnant was appointed 
general freight agent of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, the position he held until his recent 
appointment as assistant freight traffic 
manager at Wilmington. 


C. W. Musson, general agent for the 
Green Bay & Western at Detroit, . Mich., 
has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent, with the same headquarters, a 
change of title. John A. Moore, general 
eastern agent, has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent, with headquarters 
as before at New York, also a change of 
title, and George L. Arnold has been 
appointed general agent, New England 
territory, with headquarters at Boston, 
Mass. 


George F. Potter, whose appointment 
as general freight agent of the Atlantic 
Coast Line at Wilmington, N. C. was 
noted in the Railway Age of September 14, 
was born at Cincinnati, Ohio, on October 
27, 1895. He entered railroad service in 
1914 with the Southern, remaining with 
that road until 1927, when he engaged in 
the construction business. From 1934 to 
1935 Mr. Potter served with the Mobile 
& Ohio and in 1935, went with the Atlan- 
tic Coast Line, with which road he was 
serving as assistant general freight agent 
at the time of his recent appointment as 
general freight agent. 


George William Wahlberg, whose 
promotion to assistant traffic manager on 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western, with 
headquarters at Chicago, IIl., was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of October 





George William Wahlberg 


26, was born in Chicago on May 13, 1896, 
and attended Moser Business College. He 
entered railway service on February 15, 
1911, as a clerk inthe office of the auditor 
of freight accounts of the Chicago & North 
Western in Chicago, later becoming a sten- 
ographer and clerk in the passenger traffic 
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SUPPOSE EVERY RAILROAD 





HAD ITS OWN 


ARCH 


BRICK DESIGN 





Look about and see how standards on many items vary with each 





railroad. « « « Think of the confusion and expense involved 
it if this also applied to Arch Brick. « « « Ifa road ran short, 
it would wait for weeks for its special brick to be made! At joint 
n terminals, the confusion would be unendurable. « « « Years 
: ago, American Arch Company foresaw such a situation and fos- 
tered the standardization of Arch tubes and of Arch Brick sizes 
and designs. « « « Think of the grief this good work saved. 
« « « In everything having to do with Arch Brick, American 
Arch Company for 30 years has served the railroads. This service 


has had and still has a high value. 


THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 


HARBISON-WALKER 
_ REFRACTORIES CO. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
7 Locomotive Combustion 
end Refractory Specialists Specialists 
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department. On August 6, 1917, he was 
promoted to chief clerk to the general agent 
at Detroit, Mich., and in March, 1918, he 
went with the export sales department of 
Henry Ford & Son, Inc. (now the Ford 
Motor Company) at Dearborn, Mich. Mr. 
Wahlberg returned to the North Western 
in April, 1921, as chief clerk to the gen- 
eral agent, passenger department, at Chi- 
cago, and on May 1, 1922, he went with 
the D. & R. G. W. as city ticket agent at 
Chicago, later serving successively at that 
point as city passenger agent, chief clerk, 
city freight agent and perishable freight 
agent. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


James F. Mark has been appointed en- 
gineer of the Detroit & Mackinac, a newly 
created position, with headquarters at 
Tawas City, Mich. 


A. B. Underwood, roadmaster on the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas at Parsons, Kan., 
has been promoted to district engineer, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
George M. Luther, who died of a heart 
attack recently at Parsons. 


S. E. Armstrong, engineer of stand- 
ards of the New York Central system, with 
headquarters at New York, has been ap- 
pointed engineer maintenance of way— 
system, succeeding to the duties formerly 
assigned to the chief engineer maintenance 
of way, which latter position has been 
abolished. 


The jurisdiction of George H. Harris, 
chief engineer on the New York Central 
system, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been extended to include the territory em- 
bracing the Ohio, Indiana and Illinois divi- 
sions (the Big Four) and the Peoria & 
Eastern (another subsidiary road). Frank 
J. Jerome, assistant chief engineer on the 
New York Central system, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has also been given 
additional jurisdiction over the Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois divisions, and Paul 
Hamilton, assistant chief engineer of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis (Big Four) has been appointed dis- 
trict engineer on the New York Central 
system in charge of the territory embrac- 
ing the Ohio, Indiana and Illinois divisions, 
with headquarters as before at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Loraine Walker Funk, whose appoint- 
ment as engineer maintenance of way of 
the Charleston & Western Carolina at 
Augusta, Ga., was reported in the Railway 
Age of October 5, was born on March 4, 
1894, at Charleston, S. C. Mr. Funk at- 
tended Clemson College, South Carolina 
from 1912 to 1914 and was graduated from 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Ala., in 1917, with a degree in civil en- 
gineering. After serving in the World 
War he entered railroad service on April 1, 
1919, with the Atlantic Coast Line as rod- 
man on construction work in Florida. In 
June, 1919, he became inspector ; in August, 
1919, instrumentman on surveys and in 
October, 1919, draftsman in the office of 
the chief engineer, same road. Mr. Funk 
was appointed junior engineer, maintenance 
of way department in May, 1921, and in 





RAILWAY AGE 


September, 1924, became assistant engineer, 
same department. He was appointed assis- 
tant engineer in the office of the chief en- 
gineer in March, 1925, being transferred 
to the Charleston & Western Carolina at 





Loraine Walker Funk 


Augusta, in September, 1926, as assistant 
engineer, valuation and maintenance of way 
departments, holding his position until 
October 1, when he was appointed engineer 
maintenance of way, at Augusta. 


Charles Edson Adams, superintendent 
of the Long Island and the New York 
Zone of the Pennsylvania, with headquar- 
ters at Jamaica, New York, has been pro- 
moted to chief engineer of these roads, suc- 
ceeding Arthur C. Watson, who died on 
September 23. Mr. Adams will assume 
supervision of all grade crossing elimina- 
tion work now under way on the Long 
Island—projects amounting in cost to more 
than $50,000,000—as well as direction of 
new construction work on the New York 
division of the Pennsylvania. Mr. Adams 
was born at Kokomo, Ind., and completed 
his engineering studies at Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1912. He entered railroad serv- 
ice in 1907 during vacation from school 
serving in the operating department of the 
Pennsylvania. From 1907 to 1908 he was 





Charles Edson Adams 


yard clerk and from 1908 to 1920, assistant 
in the engineer corps, successively on the 
Richmond, Cincinnati and Akron divisions. 
Mr. Adams became supervisor at Akron 
in 1920 and in October, 1922, he was trans- 
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ferred to the Buffalo division at East 
Aurora, N. Y., being transferred to the 
Eastern division at Rochester, Pa., in 
April, 1926. From 1928 to 1929 he was 
division engineer on the St. Louis division 
at Terre Haute, Ind., and the Philadelphia 
served as general agent at Grand Rapids, 
Terminal division, successively. Mr. Adams 
Mich., from December, 1929, to 1930, and 
from the latter date until June, 1932, he 
was superintendent of the Grand Rapids 
division, being transferred to the Toledo 
(Ohio) division in June, 1932, and to the 
Panhandle division at Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
July, 1933. Mr. Adams was transferred to 
the Pittsburgh division in February, 1937, 
and on September 16, 1939, became super- 
intendent of the Long Island. 


MECHANICAL 


F. B. Clark, general foreman locomotive 
department of the Seaboard Air Line, with 
headquarters at Jacksonville, Fla., has been 
appointed master mechanic of the North 
Florida division, with the same headquar- 
ters, succeeding G. W. Gilleland, who has 
been transferred to the Virginia division, 
at Richmond, Va. 


T. H. Callahan, traveling engineer on 
the Southern Pacific lines in Texas and 
Louisiana, at Victoria, Tex., has been pro- 
moted to general road foreman, with head- 
quarters at Houston, Tex., succeeding 
R. de Wall, whose promotion to assistant 
superintendent, with headquarters at Vic- 
toria, is announced elsewhere in these 
columns. 


SPECIAL 


E. S. Glass, assistant chief special agent 
of the Norfolk & Western, with headquar- 
ters at Roanoke, Va., has been appointed 
chief special agent, succeeding the date 
E. L. Meadows. 


OBITUARY 


Henry Charles Cantzler, a locomotive 
inspector for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, died at his home in Chicago 
on November 1. 


Harry I. Hoag, division engineer for 
the New York Central at Buffalo, N. Y., 
died on November 3, after a heart attack, 
at the age of 58. 


K. C. Marshall, superintendent of the 
Houston division of the Southern Pacific 
Lines in Texas & Louisiana, with head- 
quarters at Houston, Tex., died of a heart 
attack on October 27. 


Olaf Martin Rognan, architect for the 
Northern Pacific, with headquarters at St. 
Paul, Minn., died at the Northern Pacific 
hospital in St. Paul on November 1. Mr. 
Rognan had been architect for that road 
since May 1, 1917. 


J. Harmon Wilson, who retired in 
June, 1937, as general eastern freight agent 
of the Norfolk & Western at New York, 
died on November 3 at his home at Cyn- 
wyd, Pa. after a three-year illness, 1 
his 70th year. 
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AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
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BOILER 
EFFICIENCY 


Increases 


WITH THE RETURN OF 
WASTE HEAT TO THE BOILER 








because... 


the transfer of heat from 
the exhaust steam to the boiler 


means increased boiler capacity at no 


One of 20 new D&H 
increase in the work from the firebox. locomotives equipped 
with Elesco Exhaust 

Steam Injectors 


Elesco exhaust steam injectors are a factor in boiler 
efficiency by virtue of transferring heat from exhaust 


steam to feedwater. 









“ Montreal, Canada. 
AUST STEAM INJECTORS « PYROMETERS Pp A N Y THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD. 
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Increase Locomotive Availability 


OCOMOTIVES equipped with wear-resisting parts made from 
HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON are dependable 


revenue producers. 


Performance records show maximum monthly mileage with minimum 
roundhouse attention. 


The resistance of H S G | parts to frictional wear and high super- 
heat temperatures will contribute to the availability of your power 
and reduce operating costs. 


HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


V.W. Ellet Pres.& Gen. Mgr. / \ E.J. Fuller Vice-President 


Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. Q. 
Export Agent for Latin America 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. : 


HUNT’ SPILLER 


cgiinse, Anesel 


Air Furnace GUN | RON 


November 9, 1940 
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HERE’S HOW! 


‘ONTINUOUSLY satisfactory performance of air 
compressors over unusually long periods can be 


_ secured if they are correctly lubricated, and the intake 


air is thoroughly cleaned — with the Type F-1-A Me- 
chanical Lubricator and the Type G Suction Filter * 
Many leading railroads now using these improved 
devices report that the time between compressor remov- 
als has thereby been materially increased — as much as 
three to six times * In one outstanding instance an 


"average service life of 250,000 locomotive miles was 


obtained as against 40,000 with compressors in similar 
service not having these devices. In the meantime, per- 


- formance had been consistently reliable. Examination 


disclosed clean, open passages, and but little wear on 
valves, pistons, and rings * Think what this means, not- 


_ only in reduced maintenance cost by extension of the 


time between renewal and cleaning periods, but also in 
longer overall life of the compressor, and in less expense 
for replacement parts x You too can effect economies 
with the Mechanical Lubricator and the Suction Filter. 
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